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Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1933 


Statement of Financial Condition « Statement of Income and Expenditures 


ASSETS INCOME 


Investment Bonds $48,522,479.04 Premiums $14,358,558.77 


Danan meme . : ( Ta) >.< > 
Preferred Stock 18,000.01 Interest on Bonds 2,351,300.90 


231,626.74 
541,312.43 
1.494.813.44 Interest on Policy Loans and 


Real Estate Mortgages 


Interest on Mortgages 223,644.62 


Real Estate 


Cash in Banks and Ofhces 


Oth er Interest Items 


1,161,963.67 


Policy Loans 
Premium Lien Notes 
Accrued Interest 


Outstanding Premiums 


18,809,125.07 
4,144,073.09 
873,945.63 


1 795,432.39 


$80.510.807.83 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND 


SURPLUS 


Reserves:—Life, Accident and 


Health 


Dividends to Policyholders at 


Interest 
Apportioned for Future Divi 
dends to Policyholders 
Claims Awaiting Completion of 
Proof, Premiums Paid in Ad 


vance and Commissions Due 


Agents 


Accounts Payable and Unearned 


Interest 
Amount Reserved for Taxes 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Contingency Reserve 


$70,625,536.66 


1,736,682.74 


819,052.34 


939.917.47 


421,469.78 
34?.000 00 
1 ,000,000.00 
3,592,177.84 


1.414,000.00 


$80.510.807.83 


Bonds valued on {mortized basis 


INCREASE IN 


SECURITY SEALS EVERY RELIANCE POLICY 





Income from Real Estate and 


Other Items 29,018.26 


$18,124,486.22 


EXPENDITURES 


Death Claims, Cash Surrender 
Values and Dividends to 


Policyholders $11,981,203.74 


Commissions, Agency Expenses, 
Taxes, Licenses, Traveling Ex- 
penses, Medical and Inspec- 
tion Fees, Expenses of Con- 
ducting Accident and Health 
Department and Other Dis- 


bursements 2,638,138.88 


Salaries, Rents, Advertising, 
Printing, Postage, Legal Ex- 
penses and Miscellaneous 728,964.51 


Total Expenditures $15,348,307.13 
Excess Income Over Expendi- 
— 


tures 2,776,179.09 


$18,124,486.22 


ASSETS, $2,659,639.31 
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This Week: 


THE CODE 


A discussion of events leading up to and 
the circumstances surrounding the filing of 
the proposed code of fair competition for 
the production end of the insurance business 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and of the varied opinions that 
have colored arguments pro and con since 
the date of filing. See Page 6. 


* * * 
AUTO LINES 


William M. Goodwin gives some pointers 
on how to secure the client's interest for 
non-ownership auto liability and property 
damage insurance and explains the need for 
this form of coverage in an article begin- 
ning on page 7. 

s 


FIRE COMPANIES 


Excerpts from the annual statements of 
fire insurance companies for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1933, are compared with figures 
from the 1932 statements in a tabulation on 


page Il. 
* * * 


Next Week: 


RESERVES 


Life Insurance Reserves as Reservoirs of 
Credit was the subject of an address de- 
livered by M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany before the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association. This ad- 
dress, containing a thorough but concise 
explanation of the theory behind life in- 
surance, will be printed in full. 


* * * 
1933 RESULTS 


Another tabular supplement to the re- 
port on life company operations for 1933 
will present early returns from more than a 
score of companies from all over the United 
States. Also, further detailed annual state- 
ments from life, fire and casualty companies. 








Studied Indifference 


UVENILE and adult respond to different impulses in arriving 
at standards of perfection. In their conception of a hero they 
are not on common ground. Youth idolizes the picturesque. 

Age enshrines accomplishment and progress devoid though it be 
of glamor and drama. A romantic gesture of importance to the 
young has another significance when viewed from the vantage point 
of maturity. 

When I was very young, perhaps the most interesting and ex- 
citing parts of the stories I read were those that pictured the hero, 
a superior sort of person, towering above the normal human and 
his weaknesses. He was a daring, care-free fellow who met the 
most terrifying dangers cooly and calmly, and above all, and surely, 
with studied indifference. 

Frank Merriwell, hanging precariously from a thousand foot 
cliff under the baleful glare of a blood-thirsty enemy never gave 
vent to his feelings. He disdained the emotions of fear, and showed 
not even a tremor of interest in his perilous plight. When the beauti- 
ful lady threw her heart and fortune along with her pride at the 
feet of dashing Jack Archer, my admiration always went to him, 
his obvious air of boredom, and his poised unconcern. I came to 
believe that the smartest answer to pressing problems and troublous 
situations was the assumption of a supersnickety attitude. Many 
new moons have been marked on calendars since my heroes were 
cloaked with this intriguing attitude. I found, to my dismay, that 
the pose brought neither appreciation nor reward. Studied indif- 
ference I now translate into cowardly evasiveness brought on by 
an inability to function effectively under the stress of danger. 

Every man and his business as the path of life is trod meets and 
anticipates trials and troubles. The truly courageous do not adopt 
an indifferent pose when beset, but with positive action pursue a 
course wisely considered as being best adapted to override the 
threatening peril. 

The times are pregnant with questions of vital moment to the 
business of insurance, and to the men engaged therein. Alertness 
and a ready willingness to embrace the demand brought on by a 
changing economic and social scheme must be the order of the day. 
We cannot afford a silly disposition to return to our childhood 
ideals, and allow studied indifference pass for intelligent study. The 
youthful days of hero worship are gone. The time has come for a 
vigorous, manly forward-looking program calculated to adjust and 
gear the insurance business into any new situation that may arise. 


Le A a 
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THE CODE FILED BY THE N.A.LA. 


Y 


SS 


ite of the Statement by the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
he National Association of Insurance Agents That There Has Not Been a 
le Criticism of Article VIl of the Producers’ Code It Is Difficult to Dis- 


cover That the Companies Are Showing Any Inclination to Support It 


ATE in December the secretary 
manager of the National Asso 
iation of Insurance Agents, 

Walter H. Bennett, filed with the N.R.A. 


at Washington what was designed as a 
proposed code of fair competition for 
end of the 
revised by the 
National Association in 
with representatives of fire, 


the production insurance 


business as code com- 
nittee of the 

mnierence 
casualty and marine companies late in 
the preceding month. 

No public hearing has as yet 
held on the code, although members of 
the executive committee of the National 
Commission- 


been 


Convention of Insurance 
ers, as well as other representatives of 
the N.C.LC., were asked to 
Washington on Tuesday of the present 
week to confer with A. D. Wiiiteside, 
administrator of the N.R.A., 
relative to the proposed code which 
was presented by Mr. Bennett in ac- 
cordance with the action taken by the 
National Association at its annual 
convention held in Chicago last October. 


come to 


deputy 


Silence Not Endorsement 

Recently the chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association, 
E. J. Cole, was reported as stating that 
not a single criticism of any one of the 
twenty-four articles of the proposed 
producers code has been made by any 
local agent. It is 

Mr. Cole meant 
that neither he nor, possibly, other 
officials of the National Association 
have heard such criticism and it may 
be equally true that practically no such 
criticism, meaning adverse criticism, 
has appeared concerning it either in 
the newspapers or in the insurance 


official or 
that 


company 


fair to assume 


periodicals. 

Even a thorough canvass of company 
officials and of the local agents might 
not produce much criticism, at least 
criticism that those making it knew 
would be broadcast more or less widely 
as their opinions. 

However it is not difficult for any- 
one who is in fairly close contact with 
the insurance business to gain the im- 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


pression that the company officials are 
not in favor of the proposed code and 


while it was stated that it was sub- 
mitted “as revised” by the code com 
mittee after conferences with repre- 


sentatives of the companies there has 
never been any endorsement by the 
companies showing them to be in sym- 
pathy with all its terms. 

It is quite true that meetings were 
held by joint committees consisting of 
representatives of the fire, casualty, 
surety and marine companies with the 
combined executive and commit- 
tees of the National Association, and it 
was widely commented upon that for 
the first time in the history of the 
business there was a joint undertaking 
on the part of the several classes of 
companies with the producers. Early 
in November this resolution was 
adopted by this joint committee: 

“RESOLVED: That this meeting of 
casualty, fire and marine companies 
informs the representatives of pro- 
ducers of its intention to have sub- 
committees appointed for the purpose 
of conferring with producers and other- 
wise investigating phases of the insur- 
ance business which it may be consid- 
ered are inimical to it and that such 
conferences should be preliminary to 
the consideration of establishment of 
methods for making effective any con- 
clusions agreed upon.” 

But a little over a month later the 
proposed code for fair competition was 
filed by Mr. Bennett and at that time it 
was widely said that the filing was 
brought about by what the agents con- 
sidered undue delay on the part of the 
companies in carrying out the terms of 
the agreement made late in October 
during the series of conferences held at 
that time. 


code 


One Lawyer’s Opinion 


One of the leading lawyers of New 
York, possibly as thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of fire insurance as is 
any lawyer in the country, in discussing 
the proposed code with a representative 
of The Spectator did not hesitate to 


express his disapproval of it. He called 
attention to the fact that insurance jp 


this country is conducted under the 
laws of the various states and that 
there was serious question if ther 


could be created, as the proposed code 
seemed to do, a super power that would 
practically make ineffective insurance 
departments of the separate states and 
the laws regarding insurance passed by 
the various legislatures. He questioned 
if the insurance departments and the 
legislatures would .look with favor t 
delegating their power to such federal 
supervising which might or might nut 
be consistent with the needs of every 
state. 

He pointed out that insurance con- 
tracts are not articles of trade or con- 
merce which have a value outside the 
parties at interest. Insurers are not 
basic industries employing large groups 
of laborers for hire and are not within 
the scope of the intents and purposes of 
the N.R.A., which was to deal with basic 
industries engaged in trade and com- 
merce and which have no supervision 
akin to that exercised over insurance by 
the supervision of the several state 
insurance departments which carry 
out the laws enacted by the state 
legislatures. 


Limited Sponsorship 

The proposed code, as we have previ- 
ously stated, is not the product of the 
entire property insurance business but 
was submitted by only one of the many 
component parts of that business. There 
is little reason to believe that, in spite 
of the conferences held, there is to be 
found in it much that had the enthusi- 
astic approval or sponsoring of the 
fire, casualty and surety companies, 
general agents, and brokers. 

The Spectator has already printed 
the major part of the proposed code. 
To bring it again to the attention of 
our readers we reprint here Article 
VII which sets forth practices termed 
to be unfair competition, or the 2 
articles concerning which the head of 
the executive committee of the National 
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1 asserted there had been not 
riticism made by any com- 


Associat 


a single 
pany Official or local agent. They are 
as follows: 
“To e tuate the purpose of Title I 
the ational Industrial Recovery 
ict, the following among the other 
things declared to be unfair 
methods of competition and unfair 
trade proctices in the production sub- 
jivision the insurance industry: 
“{1) te cutting, rate differentials, 
r the ing, negotiating or effecting 


mentioned in 
any other 


of insurance 
if this 





code, at 


price than that established by the con- 
stituted rating authority for the juris- 
lietion which the property or risk is 
located, cause all rates (the price 
paid by the public) to be reasonable, 
adequate and non-discriminatory (as 
provided by law) must be uniform. 
Visrepresentation 
(2) r any producer to make any 
wilful srepresentation either to an 
r an insurance company as to 


assured 
rate, form, cover, or other material 
factor in any contract of insurance. 
“(3) Rebating as defined by State 
law in a given State, or in the absence 


thereof the giving, directly or indi- 
rectly, of any part of a producer’s com- 
mission, or any part of the premium, 


anything of value, to an assured or 
to any other person as an inducement 
or influence for placing insurance. 

“(4) For non-policy writing agents, 
non-recording agents, office agents, sur- 
vey agents, solicitors, brokers or pro- 
ducers of any similar class, to receive 
any other than such rate of commission 
as can be reasonably paid by policy 
writing agents to any such class in any 
given city or its immediate trade area, 
such differentials to be determined by 
the local code committee. 


Production Costs 


“(5) For the total cost of branch 
fice or home oilice counter operation 
in a given city or immediate trade area 
of such city to exceed (a) on fire and 
marine insurance, the prevailing scale 
of local agency commission, and (b) on 
casualty, fidelity and surety insurance, 
the prevailing scale of general agency 
commissions. 

“(6) The violation of the acquisi- 
tion cost rules for casualty, fidelity and 
surety business in regard to limitation 
if the numbers of branch offices, gen- 
eral agencies and regional agencies. 

“(7) For producers to receive or to 
pay to other producers on a given class 
of business, commissions in excess of 
the prevailing schedule established by 


a Tecognized local association (as set 
forth in Section 2, Article V of this 


code) in accordance with the local cus- 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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Non-Ownership Auto Liability and 


Property Damage Insurance 


Important Lines to the Agent Offer- 


ing a Complete 


Insurance Service 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


HERE are several! valuable 
customers on my books 
variably keep me waiting a long 
them and 


very 
who in- 


time before I am able to see 
then when I finally do gain access to 
their offices our con- 
tinually interrupted by telephone calls 
and other matters. This annoyed me 
at first and I resented it somewhat, but 
I realized that there was no help for 
it and that these men were really so 
busy that I just had to accept condi- 
tions as they were and do the best | 
could under the circumstances. But I 
have learned to time my visits toward 
the end of the day and to save up as 
many subjects as I can for discussion 
and decision at one time. 

It is essential that a 
thoroughly prepared 
present his projects as briefly and as 
promptly as possible in dealing with 
busy executives. How to make these 
long waits and the many interruptions 
pay was a problem, and now that I 
have had the experience for several 
years I believe that I have solved it to 
some extent. 

In the first place, I have become ac- 
quainted with the heads of the various 
departments, and while waiting for the 
“boss” I have formed the habit of 
chatting casually with them about their 


conversation is 


salesman be 


and ready to 





WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


work and in some instances about their 
personal affairs. In this way I have 
much valuable information 
which has helped me keep in touch 
with the plans of the organization and 
them for insurance require- 
ments. I have also secured individual 
insurance from many of these men, 
and I believe that many brokers who 
are so wrapped up in securing the big 
account often overlook the many possi- 


secured 


analyze 


bilities and opportunities presented 
merely by the fact that they are known 
as the “bosses’” insurance broker. 


writes this individual insur- 
ance, and it might just as well be you. 
Of course, I realize that nothing ap- 
proaching a systematic canvass should 
be undertaken, for the heads of the 
company might resent that; neither 
should one give the impression that it 
would be a wise thing for the employee 
to favor the “bosses’” friend. 

Very recently I secured an audience 
with one of my most valued customers, 
who is so terribly busy that it just 
seems impossible to pin him down for 
a few minutes to dispose of his impor- 
tant insurance. matters. While in his 
office the usual interruptions occurred, 
and one of them was a telephone con- 
versation with his manager in another 
plant about 20 miles away. It seems 
that they needed some small machinery 
parts in the main plant and needed 
them in a hurry. The plant truck was 
in use, and my friend suggested that 
the manager assemble a few of his em- 
ployees who had their own cars with 
them and to load them with these ma- 
chinery parts and bring them to the 
main plant at once. Just a few months 
prior to this I had written to him about 
non-ownership automobile insurance 
and he felt that he did not need it, as 
he had no employees who used their 
personal cars regularly for his busi- 
ness. Here was a very striking exam- 
ple of the need for this form of in- 
surance, and I immediately introduced 
the subject. Within five minutes I had 
a binder on the whole company, for the 
episode illustrated the fact that unex- 
pected hazards of this kind are likely 
to develop, and the only safe thing for 
an employer to do is to buy blanket in- 

(Continued on page 11) 


Someone 








W ith 


Fair Taxation 

N a recent 
commented upon the fact that a pub- 
to be held in Hartford, 

question of the taxation 
A special com- 


issue of The Spectator we 


lic hearing wa 
Conn., on the 
of insurance companies. 
mission was appointed at the late ses- 
sion of the Connecticut legislature 
to gather data for a revi- 
tax laws and the Lear- 
Fviday, called by 
this special commission, 


which was 
sion of the state 
ing, held last 
a member of 
William H. Blodgett, former state tax 
commissioner of Connecticut. Mr. 
Blodgett is reported as having stated 
that the present Connecticut system of 


was 


insurance company taxation is not based 
on any known tax theory. Many in- 
surance officials, and Connecticut, for- 
tunately, has a large number of them, 
Hartford, came to that 
time ago. But while 
there may be no scientific basis for its 
insurance 


especially in 
conclusion some 
method of taxation of the 
business the Nutmeg State has not been 
backward in laying taxes if of this 
nature. 

What will result from the hearing it 
is futile to predict, but it is surely a 
step in the right direction. The stock 
insurance fled a brief in 
which oppurtunity 
to make specific recommendations at a 
later date, and the president of one of 
the mutual life companies remarked 
that the mutual companies were more 
interested in the amount taken from 
them than in the method by which it 


companies 
they requested an 


was taken. Among other things set 
forth in the brief filed were the fol- 
lowing: 


“Insurance companies are in no dif- 
ferent position and better 
treatment than other’ corporations. 
Each is, in a manner of speaking, a 
citizen of the state and as such must, 
if called upon, carry its share of the 
public burden. 


desire no 


nature of the 
business done by them makes many dif- 
ficulties for the determination of a com- 
mon base. 


“However, the very 


essential differences be- 


and 


“There are 
insurance 
counting. 

“There are variations created by the 
different types of insurance written 
and disparities from a competitive 
standpoint, in view of the more favor- 
able treatment of similar companies 
in the states of their origin. 

“And there are varying laws and 
dissimilar tax burdens controlling in 
the many jurisdictions in which these 
Connecticut companies operate, which 


tween mercantile ac- 


necessarily have a material bearing on 
such domestic companies in relation to 
any method proposed by this state. 

“It is therefore obvious that to dis- 
cover a form of tax approach by the 
state, which will treat all 
corporate taxpayers fairly and without 
discrimination, will need concentrated 
and cooperative effort. Such a plan 
will need especially to consider fea- 
tures peculiar to the industry. 

“The fact that each company brings 
most of its business into Connecticut 
from outside, that Connecticut compa- 
nies are required to compete with those 
chartered and managed under milder 
tax laws; and especially that the ef- 
fects of retaliatory laws, as between 
states, might make a plan, otherwise 
sound, either worthless or perhaps pos- 
itively detrimental.” 

The really perfect state—from the 
standpoint of the average citizen at 
least—would have no taxes of any type 
whatsoever. None of us expect or hope 
for such a thing, but at least we can 
appreciate any sane effort that has for 
its object a more fair distribution of 
the taxes that are necessary for the 
conduct of the government. 


classes of 





A Good Beginning 
THE present y may be said to 
f have started of well—at least by 
comparison in regards to fire losses. 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers estimates that the fire losses in the 
United States last month were $28,- 
002,583. The year 1933 was only the 
third since 1918 when the annual fire 
was than $320,000,000, but 
the fire loss for the first month of 1933 
was $35,547,565, or more than seven 
and a half million dollars greater, or 


year 


loss less 








WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 


EPLYING to the many felicitations 

received at the recent testimonial 
dinner given him on the occasion of 
his fortieth anniversary of service. with 
the Acacia Life, President William 
Montgomery described life insurance as 
follows: “An institution that is going 
along day by day, week by week, 
month by month, year by year, doing 
good, rendering service, bringing joy 
where the shadow has fallen, helping to 
raise children to be better citizens, 
helping to dry the tear of the widow 
and the orphan, helping to make old 
age happy and more joyous—that is 
the kind of institution you are here to 
honor. | have just been a part of it, 
just an instrument for the carrying 
along of its noble work.” 








the Editors 


21.22 per cent more than for the firs 
month of th. present year. It might 
also be noted that for 1933 only one 
month, February, showed a greater logs 
than did January, the increase being 
$1,113,916. 


Savings Represent Security 


O ONE who is familiar with the 

policies of that great American 
weekly. The Saturday Evening Post. 
expects to find a great deal of support 
for the New Deal projects on the edi. 
torial page of that magazine, and some 
of the more zealous advocates of the 
present Administration’s program for 
recovery might very well become ad- 
dicted to taking umbrage in _ habit- 
forming doses if they should read that 
page regularly. At the same time, and 
while the Post is a loyal friend of that 
other great institution, the averag 
business man, its editorial page carries 
a lot of serviceable and sound advice 
for the man best known a short while 
ago as forgotten. 

The current issue, featuring an edi- 
torial on savings bank funds and, in. 
cidentally, life insurance, is a case ip 
point. This editorial, headed “What 
Savings Are For,” points tc the tre- 
mendous shrinkage in savings ban 
deposits between 1930 and 1933. It is 
admitted that much of the difference is 
represented by funds tied up in closed 
banks, and by ct':er sums transferred 
to postal savings accounts, but main- 
tains that the major portion of the loss 
in deposits has gone where it was 
originally planned to go, should occa- 
sion demand—into the tills of the 
butcher and baker, for living expenses. 

The article mentions life insurance as 
one of the branches of savings institu 
tions in which sustained by 
policyholders have been kept to a very 
low figure indeed, with none over the 
larger areas affecting many millions o 
individuals.” In this same connection, 
it is pointed out that many bond issues 
retain their integrity and worth, and to 
demonstrate, mention is made of a New 
England college, with its endowment it- 
vested in bonds, which was able to show 
last June 30 an investment portfoli 
that possessed a market value only § 
per cent under its book value. 

In order to continue such happy ¢0- 
ditions throughout the country, an 
while Washington is doing so much for 
nearly everyone else, it was suggested 
that the various other recovery schemes 
would amount to little unless the sav 
ings of scores of millions of Americal 
are afforded some reasonable degree 
security and protection. 


“losses 
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Ty 

Thomas 8. Macaulay resigns as 
president f the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada and is elected 
chairman of the board, being suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of the com- 
pany by 4 rthur B. Woods, formerly 
vice-president and managing direc- 
tor. 

Freder H. Ecker, prosident of | 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- | 
pany, reports at the annual conven- | 
tion of the company’s field managers | 
in New York that the volume of paid- | 


for life insurance transacted by the 
company in 1933 was less than 3 per 
cent behind the total for 1932, and 
only slightly more than 7 per cent off | 





from that of 1931—the company’s 
record year. 
Robert W. Cross is elected vice- 


president and appointed manager of 
the bond department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and | 
Delancey Lewis, a director of the 
company, is elected a vice-president. 





George Kolodny, formerly assistant 
actuary for the Postal Life and the | 
Postal National Life Insurance Com- | 
panies, is elected secretary and ac- | 
tuary of the Postal National and 
secretary of the Postal Life, continu- 
ing as assistant actuary of the Postal 
Life. 





The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia is elected 
to membership in the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 





The contract for the reinsurance of 
the business of the National Life of 
the U. S. A. in the Hercules Life is 
approved by Superior Judge William 
J. Lindsay at Chicago. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 
pany of New York announces a total 
of $191,823,199 paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries in 1933, the largest 
amount paid in any year of the com- 
pany's history. 





The Agricultural and Empire State 
Insurance Companies of Watertown, 
N. Y. advance A. C. Wallace from 
the position of agency secretary to 
that of vice-president and make Sec- 
retary W. A. Seaver vice-president 
and secretary of the companies. 





The executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners dispatches a telegram 
to General Hugh Johnson, NRA ad- 
ministrator, advising him of the in- 
terest of the commissioners in any 
code of fair competition for the in- 
surance business and offering to ex- 
Press the viewpoint of the state com- | 
missioners. 








The Continental Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago resumes payment of 
dividends to stockholders with the | 
authorization of 15 cents a share 
Payable March | to stockholders of | 
record Feb. 15, the last previous 


cand having been made April |, 


5 
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Three Thumbs Down 


SOUNDINGS 


| ————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————") 




















UPERINTENDENT Van Schaick’s com- 
plaint over the insufficiency of exam- 
iners allowable within the New York 
Department’s budget—a subject of comment 
in this column some weeks ago—is reiterated 
in tne text of his report to the Legislature. 

It is accompanied this time with a sugges- 
tion that seems to us sound, sensible and con- 
structive. Mr. Van Schaick proposes the cre- 
ation of a new position in the Department, 
preferably a deputyship, which would be 
filled by an expert accountant and examiner; 
incumbent to be in charge of the examina- 
tions of all companies with power to assign 


and reassign examiners to each Chief Exam- | 


iner as circumstances should require. 

The Superintendent frankly admits that 
the examinations of companies taken over by 
the Department are much more thorough and 


ily made of going companies, and hints that if 
the post-mortem technique had been applied 
to the periodical examinations, the patient 
might have been saved. He implies that in- 
creased facilities are needed if the Depart- 
ment is constantly to adhere to these demon- 
strated standards of efficiency. 

The Superintendent’s case, it would seem, 
speaks for itself. There is, indeed, no merit 
in brilliant autopsies, if the lessons learned 
therefrom are not to be applied in the treat- 
ment of living organisms. 

“The insuring public,” states Mr. Van 
Schaick’s report, “can obtain just as efficient 
supervision as it provides facilities with 
which to do the supervising.” 

Can it? The same report shows an excess 
of Departmental receipts over expenses for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, of $1,908,422. 


4 
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Tide 


Generation of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry for 
1933 showed an increase of 2.8 per 
cent over the preceding year. Sales 
to consumers showed a gain of 3.1 
per cent, while revenue was off 3.2 
per cent. 





Retail trade in rural areas is shown 
by Department of Commerce figures 
to have increased 45 per cent in 
dollar volume over January, 1933, 
while rural sales for the full year of 
1933 were about 9 per cent in value 
above 1932. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Feb. 17, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Tuesday at 
130.85 and closed Saturday at 132.43. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 


| the same period closed Tuesday at 








| dated Feb. 21 


42.65 and closed Saturday at 43.86. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same period closed Tuesday at 
92.34 and closed Saturday at 93.56. 





Operations in the steel industry for 
this week were scheduled at the rate 
of 43.6 per cent of capacity, a new 
high record for the uptrend which 
began last fall, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
A week ago the rate was 39.9 per 
cent, making the gain 3.7 points. 





Grain prices showed no definite 
trend on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week and wheat prices, which 
have increased approximately 10 cents 
a bushel since the first of the year, 
due largely to the increase in milling 
demand, closed Saturday '/4 cent 
higher to '%4 cent lower compared 
with the previous week's close. 





After a temporary setback during 
which prices receded 62 to 71 points, 
cotton futures began an upward trend 
in the latter part of last week with 
final prices only 9 to 14 points below 


exhaustive than the examinations customar- | ‘hos 2s of Feb. 10, and within less 


than $1 a bale of the maximum 
reached on the current upturn. 





British iron and steel production 
continued to mount during January, 
reaching the best level since July, 
1930, in the case of piq iron, and 
since March, 1930, in the case of 
steel, 





The New York Central Railroad is 
assured of underwriting by private 
bankers for $40,000,000 of a forth- 
coming issue of $60,000,000 ten-year 

per cent convertible bonds, it was 
indicated this week in company 
circles. 





Tenders for $75,000,000 or there- 


| about of ninety-one-day Treasury bills 


which were opened 
at the Federal Reserve banks Monday 
totaled $307,110,000, of which $75,- 
155,000 was accepted. 

















Financially Invulnerable 





The Western and Southern Life Insurance Campany 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, President 


A Human Institution Serving Human Needs 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1933 


With a fixed and unswerving determination on the part of 
the Directors of The Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company to so administer its affairs as to make its name 
a symbol of strength, security and safety, the financial 
statement herein is presented as a manifestation of its 
PROGRESS. 


Despite three years of economic onslaught on security 
values, the high grade and character of our assets has enabled 
us to meet all demands and obligations as presented, and 
without raising premium rates or the sacrifice of a single 
security, and is conclusive proof to our policyholders of the 
safety and security of their insurance investments in The 
Western and Southern. 


Our bonds consist solely of United States governments 


and choicest municipals, all carried at their amortized value 
and with but $1,887 of delinquent interest on a total bond 
investment of $22,556,000 as of December 31, 1933. 


Our real estate is carried at a figure which represents a 
forced sale value, with a practice of charging off each year 
sufficient to bring the net rental return to a 5% basis. 


With such proved assets, demonstrative of sound and con- 
servative investment policy and with increasing evidence 
of recovery most apparent, The Western and Southern looks 
forward to the coming year with confidence and invites 
your consideration of it as a Dependable Repository for 
your Life Insurance coverage. LOWEST GUARANTEED 
PREMIUM RATES OF ANY UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS 


Home Office Building and Properties.......... 
City Real Estate, Exclusive of Home Office. ..... 


Farm Properties 


First Mortgage Loans on City Property......... 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property........ 


Policy Loans 


Cash and United States Government Bonds.... . 


Municipal and Home Owners’ Loan Corp. Bonds 


cas se i ea en die i aria 
Accrued Interest on Loans, Bonds and Ground Rents...................... 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums....... 


coeeeere ‘a real nd ce eee $ 


. . { All loans limited by law] ...... 


6 66 66 2 622s OF, CBO SO OOS SEE EBRD ORES E CHOSE OEDPSE WSS OBR OOH 6 SS 
660666666068 6840 G9 6 & 64 Oe ® * 


Sek ALE Pee owe es 2 ee ee oe ee ee ee 


TUT CTTTTE TEI Te $131,675,874.62 


800,000.00 
6,524,702.47 
1,241,696.13 

85,921,438.15 
1,343,438.70 
8,905,713.91 
15,822,436.41 
7,172,932.40 
1,015,000.00 
1,370,713.29 
1,557,803.16 


valuation less 
than tax value } 


aécénvange 


to % of appraised value } 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Protection of Policyholders......... 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance....... 
Taxes (1933) and Incurred Unpresented Items. . 


Borrowed Money 
Capital 


statements are scrutinized with keen interest 
during periods of economic depression. It is therefore 
gratifying to present a statement revealing a condition of 
financial strength not excelled by any life insurance com 
pany in the United States. 


Financial 


Che lowest point in the financial crisis which culminated 
in the bank holiday marked the most difficult test to which 
life insurance has ever been subjected. With practically all 
ther sources of money frozen tight, business was threatened 


oC PSP CRC ODE BEE Oe SEB Oe we Oe Se 6S 
Seeeececoeneceeeoceeveaonoeeee@ © O66 6 
wHteeaet ewe et ete ee Lee ot eae et re tee ee ae ee ee So ee he we ae ee ee a 


a aniiedlacttatctacitdecigcediae actuelle $106,225,976.42 


488,902.07 
3,023,625.77 
000.00 
10,000,000.00 
11,937,370.36 


$131,675,874.62 


with total paralysis, while family financing tended toward a 
return to primitive bartering. This situation resulted in an 
unprecedented demand for cash and loans on outstanding life 
insurance policies. 

In this, the most severe financial emergency in history, 
The Western and Southern met every policy obligation 
promptly and in full. This accomplishment was not only 
of inestimable value to our policyholders, but most con- 
vincing proof of financial stability in any crisis 


To Assure Financial Safety Insure in The Western and Southern Life 
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EARLY RETURNS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The foll. wing figures from statements of Fire Insurance Companies covering the years 1933 and 1932 have been compiled 
from returns made direct to The Spectator. 


Supplemental to list publi hed in The Spectator of Feb. 8 



























, Voluntary Losses Paid 
NaME LOCATION OF COMPANY Year Capital Total Net and Net | (Including Dividends 
Ending | Paid-up Admitted Surplus Special Premiums Adjustment Paid 
Dec. 31 Assets Reserves | Written Expenses) | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tetna, Hartford, Conn 1933 | 7,500,000 45,634,784 14,578,767 (3,587,323 15,250,704 (7,422,098 | 
_, = 1932 7,500,000 49,686,424 14,303,299 15,893,053 17,631,105 | f 10,457,454 | 
| ' 
Automobile wrtford 1933 | 5,000,000 18,248,791 3,366,387 r3,100,000 | 5,884,211 2,662,487 
— 1932} 5,000,000 19,985,336 3,045,635 85,100,000 | 5,867,462 | 3,563,605 | 
Stans F. & M., Deboqes, le 933 | 1,000,000 | 4,485,270 461,605 200,000 | — 1,898,266 f 868,347 | 
ee ’ dite 1932 1,000,000 | 4,835,491 | 899 ,403 1,970,128 | £991,982 50,000 
Equity Fire, Kansas City, Mo 1933 200,000 e865, 224 592,517 42,598 | 97,269 | 49,805 
ocitiadeaies on 1932 | 200,000 c1,093, 487 0556, 7 340,941 90,956 | 38, 668 
iiaoeal Bans Co, ott eae. eatin. 1933 250,000 433,893 d166,472 | {16,161 
«  eaeaeamneniRe rte aaa (1932 250,000 418,778 | 165,061 "$3,717 | 551,747 | 390,953 | 
| - 
es 2 Seattle, Wast 1933 1,000,000 | 7,672,099 2,131,223 {729,649 | 2,599,147 1,321,065 | 1218, 363 
General In f Amer., Seattle, Wash. 1932 1/000;000 | 7'574,432 d2111,143 $865/394 2’ 865,698 851,312 | *193,361 
i i » White Plains. N.Y 1933 250,000 | 631,944 | 262,635 | 45,188 57,159 10,431 
Gust Eastern Fire, White Plaine, N. 1 (1932 250,000 | 627,895 | 246,579 163; 905 42,248 | 24,366 
7 ae ; 1933 6227, 482 89,203 | 3,200 | 240,205 78,341 | *49,530 
Grocers Mu pringfield, Ohic {1932 4258 ' 056 77°57 | 240'027 38°972 | #51230 
| 
Hartford ( ty Mut. Fire, Hartford 1933 : a3 ,042,978 | 2,349,407 380,000 | 196,219 | 139, 681 | 
pai : r (1932 ; a3 ,300, 169 2,327,597 | m650,000 | 200, 875 131,789 
Illinois Fire, Peoria, Ill 1933 200,000 | 657,574 | 168,737 | 60,639 | 128,368 | 63,804 | 14,000 
bes : , | 1932 200,000 844,968 | 251,006 wl10,546 | 157,489 69,090 18,000 
ie a eT ee ee ae 1933 500,000 3,944,845 |  cll,165,936 | 2,003,185 | 981,860 | 125,000 
inter-Ocenn Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids, Ia.) {1938 500,000 |  c4,001,411 |  cll,057,416 | 2,325,783 | 1,312,355 | 120,000 
‘ | | a | - | 
s Mutual. De Witt, Is {1933 b711,113 | 277,725 | vacua 404,277 266,942 | *28,518 
Sen Sion, Se Te |1932 761,329 | 272,637 |... al 475,429 321,783 | 34,513 
| ! 
an , as — 1933 | : 1,178,358 | 966,663 | 430 | 280 , 622 71,179 230,801 
—~ & Business Men's Mut., Harris- {1932 : 3 a 7 = 5 — 3 128 pi o53 608 
wre, Pa vve * phe, | . ’ | . } « td ’ , 
| | | Kk ose ~ ‘ x 
Merchants & Mfrs. Mut., Mansfield, Ohio. {i982 |: piaspaoeed pny aay + age og 103°550 an’ an 
Joe J++ eee eS | 0504 , SY ol le ++] st yt | oil,t 
| | 
Merchants Insurance Co., Providence {1933 1,000,000 92,865,830 706,430 $58,399 | 847,950 f 406,074 
— — seacacicat {1932 | 1,000,000 63,113,270 1,010,065 247,302 | 31,161 71,149,796 |... 
| = 1933 | 250,000 2,120,305 407,794 | $125,000 764,283 £474,423 |.. 
Retina! Reserve, Dubuque, 5s {1932 | 500,000 | 2,391,849 | 246,992 bi 983,022 7 648,752 : 
| | | 
ee ' {1933 100,000 | c502 , 298 301,393 51,054 £,229 | 12,000 
Metiennl Union, Washington, D. ¢ {1932 100,000 499,170 289/075 61,635 | 9,756 15,000 
Piedmont Fire, Charlotte, N. C 1933 | 200 ,000 1,019,538 462,271 150,000 232,355 | £89,255 | 
; = - \1932 200,000 | 948 , 186 412,981 150,000 164,874 | 147,294 |.... 
Quaker City F. ¢ hiladeln , 1933 400,000 cl, 224,648 c471,617 163,403 212,684 103,942 
aur City ©. & OE, Feaegain, Fe (1932 400,000 | 61,261,833 | 339,021 y339,725 | 262,138 | 124,123 
Rhode Island Insurance Co.. Providence 1933 1,000,000 93,767,987 711,927 2646 , 069 1,263 ,563 683 ,906 
: : (1932 1,000,000 4,535,708 1,078,187 A897 , 883 181,968 | 1,588 ,546 
Southern Home, Charleston, 8. C 1933 500,000 | g1, 277, 263 429 ,659 345, 106 215,042 | 
ae a : (1932 500,000 1,517,872 501,582 k100 ,000 370,157 | 347,134 25,000 
Standard Fire, Hartford, Conn {1933 1,000,000 4,454,067 1,225, 164 $300 ,000 1,449,311 637,033 | 60,000 
. a , {1932 1,000,000 4,708,084 1,126,785 $600,000 1,464,352 774,784 
Western Mutual Fire, Urbana, Ohio (1933 152,765 69, 465 98, 126 36,806 | "19,993 
wou Siatust Fae, Urhann, Osi \1932 154,308 63.271 119,521 58,468 *26,752 
World Ml vitee’ Ce {1933 1,000,000 4,532,856 2,196,767 160,150 1,037,992 499,411 
rid F. & Hartford, Conn 11932 1,000,000 4.400.915 1,903,871 $138,024 1,099,698 680,409 








_ _*Paid policyholders. tContingency reserve. a Bonds amortized; stocks convention. b Security valuation on convention basis. c In- 
udes securities at Dec. 31 market valuations. d Based on actual market values at close of the year. f Excludes adjustment expenses. 
9 Bonds amortized; stocks at actual market values. h Includes $463,753 reserve for depreciation of securities. k Voluntary reserve. 


Include $150,000 voluntary reserve. m Includes $168,893 contingency reserve. rIncludes $1,600,000 special reserve and $1,500,000 
nt y reserve. sInclues $1,750,000 special reserve and $3,350,000 contingency reserve. t Includes $3,087,323 contingency reserve 
000 conflagration reserve. v Includes $158,363 paid policyholders on premiums Includes $100,000 security depreciation re- 


d $10,000 contingency reserve. xIncludes $50,767 contingency reserve. y Security depreciation reserve. 2 Includes $251,885 
contingencies. 











Wm. M. Goodwin sented opportunities to illustrate the them and to which they give little 
teaned f need for my services very forcibly and thought. 
(Con y » 7 ‘ A - ° ° 
mtinued from page 7) at an opportune time. Some day I am There are many businesses operating 


surance that covers under all circum- going to propose to a few of my indus- in this country which are assuming a 
stances. trial friends that they permit me to real risk from loss as a result of claims 

In checking over this experience in travel with them or sit with them in for personal injuries, death and prop- 
my mind I found that the long waits their offices for one average day, and erty damage due to accidents involving 
in his office and the many interruptions I believe that in this way I will quickly employee owned automobiles while be- 
had freq 1ently paid me, for it had pre- discover just what hazards surround (Concluded on page 12) 
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it one “ied Tron 


used in the pursuance of the em- 


The average man does not realize 


through oversight or 


indifferer and i the duty of his 
insurance broker to bring the matter 
pers! I n attention, 

There are many illustrations of 
actual losses to serve as horrible ex- 
amples which will be gladly furnished 
by m f the companies selling this 
( i I I urance, 

Afte need of this form of pro- 
tection has been sold there are some 
business men who contemplate taking 
either one of the following methods of 
ecuring it, (1) they will require that 
their employees who use their cars 
regularly r business take out insur- 
ance in high limits and include the 


name of the employer in the policy, 
(2) they will take out a non-ownership 
policy and their employees to 
use their own judgment about carrying 


permit 


insurance, 

The weakness of the first system is, 
of course, that the employer fails to 
have complete coverage upon all of his 
employees, and it is the man who sel- 
dom uses his car for business but who 
might be compelled to do so in some 
unexpected and unforeseen manner who 
Further- 
more, the employee who is insured un- 


is likely to have an accident. 


der an individual policy might violate 
it in some manner, or fail to pay the 
premium, or he might have another car 
which is rarely used for business but 
which might be forced into service due 
to some fault of his regular business 
car. Under this system it is necessary 
to keep a record of each policy, and 
in many cases the employer assumes 
the excess premium over the standard 
limits. 

The employer who takes out a 
blanket non-ownership policy should 
not cease to be interested in his em- 
ployee’s individual insurance. In Penn- 
sylvania and in many other States the 
owner of an automobile will find him- 
self severely inconvenienced in the 
event he is involved in an accident and 
unable to meet a just claim. In fact, 
he might lose the right to drive a car, 
which would seriously interfere with 
his usefulness to the employer. A wise 
employer will see to it that his em- 
ployees are properly insured, and it is 
good business for him to do this. The 
employee who does carry adequate in- 
surance proves to his employer that he 
is a sensible and business-like indi- 
vidual, with a due regard for his own 
responsibilities and the rights of others. 

The employer should also make it 
that his non-ownership 


quite clear 


policy does not cover the interests of 
the employee, and that it is important 
for him to continue his individual in- 
surance. In fact, it is often a good idea 
for the employer to make no mention 
yf this form of contingent liability in- 
surance at all, so that the employees 
may feel their responsibility. The cost 
of this insurance is remarkably low. 
There are two classes of employees used 
The first contains 
the employee who uses his car regu- 


for rating purposes. 


larly for business, such as salesmen. 
They should be listed by name and lo- 
cation, the latter determining the rate. 

It is required that the employer re- 
port any changes in these employees 


each month, but new ones are 
matically covered. 

The second class consists of al! other 
whether or not they own 
these are lumped together 
and charged for at so much per person, 

Non-ownership automobile liability 
insurance should be brought to the at. 
tention of every business man, and | 
believe that the broker who makes a 
thorough canvass for this coverage wil] 
not only render a valuable service to 
his community but will obtain some 
new premiums for his own account. If 
you are offering a complete insurance 
service you cannot afford to overlook 
this important subject. 


auto- 


employees, 
cars, and 








N.A.1A. Code 


(Concluded from page 7) 


tom of arriving at such established 
schedule. 
“(&) For insurance producers to 


operate contrary to the reasonable 
rules of a recognized local association 


as set forth in Section 2, Article V. 


Resident Agency Laws 

“(9) For the resident agency laws of 
the States to be violated by soliciting, 
negotiating or effect insurance by mail 
or radio. 

“(10) For producers to negotiate or 
effect contracts of insurance with com- 
panies not admitted to do business in 
a given State where the property or 
risk is located, unless specific authority 
be granted by the department of 
insurance. 

(11) For any producer to receive 
any commission unless such producer is 
acting in good faith and produces in- 
surance premiums on property or risks 
outside of his ownership or control, or 
that of his employer or relatives, or 
that of a single person or corporation 
in excess of premiums on property or 
risks above specified. 

“(12) The soliciting, negotiating or 
effecting of insurance over the head 
of and in disregard of the territorial 
rights of a local agent as set forth by 
the rules of a local association or in 
the absence thereof of the overhead 
writing principle of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

“(13) For any officer or employee of 
an insurance company acting as a pro- 
ducer to deal or attempt to deal with 
an assured direct. 


Agents’ Balances 


(14) For producers not to remit 
collected company balances promptly 
when due. 

“(15) For producers to extend credit 
for insurance premiums beyond a rea- 
sonable period or beyond the time fixed 
by the rules of a local association. 


“(16) For any producer to receive 
from any insurance company, or use in 
any way any expiration information 
belonging to another producer. 

“(17) Producers effecting automobile 
fictitious fleet insurance so as to in- 
clude automobiles not under common 
ownership, management or control at 
a fleet rate that is discriminatory. 

“(18) Producers effecting fictitious 
group insurance so as to include prop- 
erty not under common ownership, 
management or classification at a group 
rate that is discriminatory. 

“(19) Any plan of offering limited 
insurance contracts as premiums for 
newspaper or magazine subscriptions, 
or any other secondary purpose. 

(20) The exccution and furnishing 
of free bid bonds on contract surety 
business. 

Other Practices 


“(21) For the National Government 
of any State or municipal government, 
or any board, bureau or department 
thereof to enter into contracts of in- 
surance with any insurance company 
direct, or over the head of an agent 
in the territory where the risk is 
located. 

“(22) For any producer connected 
with a bank or other financial institu- 
tion, or operating as a loaning agent, 
to use the coercive power of credit 
lodged in a money-loaning institution 
to influence the placing of insurance or 
to make any loan dependent upon the 
placing of insurance with or through 
any such producer. 

“(23) Such other methods and prac- 
tices as shall be declared to be unfair 
practices by the National Code Com- 
mittee <r a local code committee with 
the approval of the National Code Com- 
mittee, or by any amendment to this 
code and at the time in effect. 

“(24) For any producer not to oper- 
ate, in the production subdivision of 
the insurance business, under and in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
code.” 
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Improved Liquidity of 
Life Companies Noted 
Van Scheich’s Report to New 


York Legislature Reviews 
Highlights of Past Year 





Life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New Yorrk State possessed cash 
and government bonds totaling $1,170,- 
373,900 on December 30, 1933, as 
against $652,887,951 as of December 
31, 1932, it is disclosed in the seventy- 
fifth report of the State Insurance De- 
partment which will be submitted to the 
Legislature today by Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick. This repre- 
sents an improvement in liquidity of 
more than 79 per cent during 1933. 
Cash on hand and in banks increased 
from $276,070,201 at the end of 1932 to 
$398,242,899 at the end of 1933. Simi- 
larly, the holdings of life companies in 
governments increased from $376,817,- 
750 to $772,131,001 during 1933. 

The financial strength of life com- 
panies transacting business in New 
York is confirmed again by their ac- 
tivities during 1933 and their condition 
at the end of the year, the report de- 
clares. In the opinion of the Depart- 
ment the restrictions and limitations to 
which life companies operating in the 
State must conform by law have been 
material factors in enabling them to 
come through the most disastrous year 
of the depression in a manner to justify 
the confidence which their policyholders 
have in them. 

Superintendent Van Schaick includes 
in his report a full account of the policy 
loan and cash surrender value rulings 
made by him under the emergency 
powers granted by the Legislature last 
year. These restrictions which were im- 
posed during the bank hoiiday were re- 
laxed from time to time in order that 
policyholders might receive all possible 
meeting the financial 
their families and busi- 
nesses. They were rescinded entirely in 
September when it appeared that the 
conditions in this State which had 
necessitated the restrictions had passed. 
A tense situation was thus successfully 
ended. 

The report refers to the investiga- 
tion of the Moreland Commissioner ap- 
pointed by Governor Lehman and points 
out that recommendations may shortly 
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LIFE INSURANCE STARTS YEAR 


WITH I 


NEw YorRK, Feb. 14—Life insurance 
started the year with a substantial in- 
crease in the amount of new production 
in January over the corresponding 
month of 1933. According to a report 
forwarded by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce to- 
day, new paid-for life insurance— 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—amounted to $665,- 
457,000 last month, against $614,431,000 
in January of 1933, an increase of 8.3 
per cent. The statement aggregates the 
figures of 42 companies having 85 per 
cent of the total volume of life insur- 
ance outstanding in the U. S. 


JANUARY NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSUR 
of Revivals, Increases and Dividend Additions) 


(Exclusive 


NCREASE FOR JANUARY 


All classes of life insurance con- 
tributed to the increase, the report 
shows. Ordinary insurance last month 
$435.676,000, against 
$423,573,000 in January of 1933—-an 
increase of 2.9 per cent. Industrial 
$197,108,000, against 
$168,312,000—an of 17.1 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$32,673,000, against $22,546,000 —an 
increase of 44.9 per cent. 

The amounts of new paid-for busi- 
ness, by classes, for January of 1932, 
1933 and 1934, with percentage in- 
creases or decreases, are shown in the 


following table: 


amounted to 


insurance was 
increase 


ANCE—42 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


1933 1934 

Over Over 

Class 1932 1933 1934 1932 193% 

Ordinary... ...0<. $614,040,000  $423,573,000  $435,676,000 —31.0% 2.9% 
Industrial .... -es 217,552,000 168,312,000 197,108,000  —22.6 17.1 
Ge ees eens oe 111,919,000 22,546,000 32,673,000 -79.9 44.9 
$943.511.000 $614,431,000 $665,457,000 34.9 8.3 


R. H. Kimball President 
of Volunteer State Life 

R. H. Kimball, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Volunteer State Life, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., since 1931, and a 
director of the company for the past 
twelve years, was elected president at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
directors last week. Commodore A. L. 
Key, former president, elected 
chairman of the board. He has planned 
for some time to relinquish a major 
share of his active duties with the com- 
pany. 

The Volunteer State 
production increase amounting to 3 per 
cent for the past year as compared 
to the production of 1932. Carter Lup- 
ton, a prominent Southern 
man, was elected to the board 
rectors at the same meeting. 


was 


Life showed a 


business 
of di- 


be made looking toward the develop- 
ment of a future program and policy of 
the State toward title and mortgage 
guaranty companies. After reviewing 
the Department’s activities in dealing 
with the immense problem, Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick expresses the 
opinion that a new specialized agency 
should be created to take up the burden 
(Concluded on page 29) 


Southern Companies To 
Discuss Conservation 


Research Bureau Will Hold Conference 
at Greensboro following Southern 
Round Table Life Advertisers Assn. 


At the suggestion of a number of its 
Southern member companies the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau will 
conduct a Conservation Conference at 
Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, April 4. This will follow im- 
mediately the Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association to be held at 
the same place April 2 and 3. Those 
who attend the advertisers meeting will 
stay over and attend the Bureau meet- 
ing, and a rather large attendance is 
expected because of the timeliness of 
the conference and the importance of 
its subject. 

Similar conferences were held by the 
Research Bureau in 1931 in New York 
and St. Louis but this is the first one 
to be devoted to a discussion of prob- 
lems peculiar to a particular section of 
the country. The details of the pro- 
gram are not yet available but it is 
known that rewriting will be among 
the topics to be discussed. Other phases 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Th 
1 a 
noun 
26% increase in Net New business in 1933 over 1932 ao 
e end: 
220; increase in number of policies paid for, 1933 over 1932 re 
14% increase in amount of paid-for business, 1933 over 1932 aver: 
22% increase in number of policies reinstated, 1933 over 1932 Ih 
13% increase in amount of reinstated business, 1933 over 1932 follor 
53% increase in assets during the four depression years —_ 
Income in excess of all disbursements for 1933, $2,917,889.04 ae 
Prem 
Why Do Our Agents Find the Public So Responsive to Their Efforts? ; 
; 
Because Acacia’s premium rates are much lower than those of any other mutual old line company, lower than 5 
many stock companies, because Acacia maintains its record for real low net cost insurance. ; 
“Providing for the future,” is Acacia’s business. It has more than $50,000,000 of assets to back up its guarantees a 
and contracts. See below Acacia’s Summary for 1933 and its past four year record of growth. Even through 
years of depression, Acacia continues to progress, and its policyholders to profit. 
Prem 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT ; 
As of December 31, 1933 ; 
ASSETS: LIABILITIES AND RESERVES: : 
First mortgage loans on improved real Legal reserve to protect policyholders— 15 
. —_ : ETTTITTTI TTT TTT Tire a gy American Experience Table of Mortal- va 
ea state inesaxernewen ,794,212.7¢ sty Wy% i icies . .$48,069,319.0 
U. S. Government Bonds....... 2. 1060'784.46 ar sg ing aa a ao ee ' a “ym 
Other bonds . stkgeecerndicncn An eS ee SEE — 
Stocks \ Sn I 215,036.79 Reserve for accrued taxes............. 164,817.81 Prem. 
Cash in banks and in office i coe eae Premiums and interest paid in advance. 349,348.98 2 
Loans on Company’s policies........... 15,776,962.78 eee 325,092.37 : 
Net premiums in process of collection.. 3,428,352.72 Conti for fluctuati : ; 
Interest accrued piatwahin eat te 879,211.98 oon “tid a a oe a ae on 10 
SEE cidince, veewsecencences 225,888.68 security values ..... ++», 175,000.00 15 
ES soe ae Unassigned Surplus ........ 1,307 644.15 01 
Total Assets ....-.-$52,108,775.92 Additional reserves for protection of 
Less Furniture, Equipment, and other policyholders ....... aeeenphy in ye 2,082,644.15 Bank 
non-admitted assets ............... 208,206.34 —_ 
eee pee snr Anno 
Net Assets .. er Ee .$51,900,569.58 $51,900,569.58 Th 
t 
FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH “yr 
se — f di 
1930 || 1931 | 1982 | 1933 in 19 
Amount Paid to Living Policyholders, including Dividends. . | $2,154,463.34 | $2,839,366. 05 | $4, 129,451.16 | ‘$4, 688,201.43 reduc 
Amount Paid to Beneficiaries... . ....ee. | 1,980,028.14 | 1,989,086.02 | 2,087,549.25 2,240,944.68 a I 
RU id ire etn phe Se tee Path hy a Oe | 39,465,105.75 | 45,027,879.14 | 49,111,969.01 | 52,108,775.92 of the 
U.S Government Bonds and Cash ee ee 683,097.70 | 425,174.00; 1,025,658.37| 2,272,358.70 
i930 r 
and Amount Paid to Policyholders ........ .each year LARGER THAN Any Previous YEAR 
i Ss I Amount Paid to Beneficiaries ; ..each year LARGER THAN Any Previous YEAR 
ane 
iIp932 Assets ..each year LARGER Tuan Any Previous YEAR 
193 3 U. S. Gov't Bonds and Cash .....£932-1933 LARGER Tuan Any Previous YEAR 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY , 
Chartered by the Congress of the United States, March 3, 1869 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President C 
Washington, D. C. 
Branches in Sixty-Two Principal Cities 
ee 
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Northern Life =| Western and Southern 
Dividend Scale | Masensiussstts Mintual Financial Statement 
The Northern Life Insurance Com- a synonym for The Western and Southern Life In- 


pany Seattle, Washington, has an- 
nounced the schedule of dividends 
to policyholders in 1934. Divi- 
yable this year are practically 
as those paid in 1933. Changes 
less than 1%. 


payabl 
dends | 


the san 


averag 
Illustrations from the new scale 
follow : 
Dividend 
at End 
of Year Age at Issue 
2 30 35 40 45 90 55 60 
Prem. 19.35 22.10 25.70 30.45 36.90 45.75 57.95 74.90 
2 2 3.19 3.75 4.36 5.14 6.06 6.67 8.38 
3 2.88 3.30 3.90 4.52 5.31 6.21 6.78 8.85 
4 2.97 3.42 4.02 4.68 65.46 6.28 6.95 9.34 
5 3.54 4.14 4.82 5.62 6.36 7.19 9.82 
10 4.18 4.85 5.57 6.23 6.93 9.15 12.27 
15 4.22 4.85 6.55 6.12 6.74 8.64 11.25 14.61 
20 $ 5.51 6.06 6.60 8.28 10.49 13.24 16.67 
Twenty Payment Life 
Age at Issue 
30 My 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 29.60 32.55 36.10 40.60 46.35 54.05 64.50 79.30 
2 86 4.29 4.82 5.43 6.11 6.93 7.34 8.84 
3 4.02 4.48 5.04 6.65 6.35 7.13 7.50 9.35 
4 4.19 4.68 6.23 5.89 6.57 7.28 17.73 9.87 
5 4.37 4.89 5.43 6.10 6.80 7.41 8.02 10.38 
10 5.36 5.97 6.58 7.29 7.84 8.43 10.29 12.99 
15 6.51 7.18 7.85 8.46 9.04 10.63 12.68 15.41 
20 7.80 8.55 9.19 9.92 11.29 12.95 14.79 16.98 


Twenty Year Endowment 
Age at Issue 


25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 

Prem. 48.36 48.99 49.94 51.48 54.12 59.86 68.90 81.55 

i eevee . eee eee 

2 4.77 4.92 5.15 5.37 5.65 6.85 7.85 9.09 

3 5.10 5.25 5.48 5.69 5.97 7.10 8.04 9.62 

4 5 5.58 5.80 6.02 6.26 7.30 8.31 10.15 

5 5.77 5. 94 6.13 6.34 6.57 7.50 8.65 10.69 
10 7.70 7.84 7.98 8.11 8.11 8.92 11.12 13.39 
15 9.98 10. 06 10.14 10.13 10.08 11.55 13.72 15.84 
20 «12.69 12.73 12.81 12.91 13.11 14.28 15.91 17.13 


Bankers Life, Des Moines 
Announces 1934 Dividends 


The Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has announced the scale 
of dividends payable to policyholders 
in 1934. The new scale represents a 
reduction of 10 per cent in the dividends 
paid policyholders in 1933. Illustrations 
of the new scale follow: 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
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— nd Whole Life Maturing at Age 85 





at Age at Issue 
of — 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 20.01 22.80 26.41 31.22 37.71 46.64 59.00 76.36 
1 3.22 3.39 3.61 3.91 4.65 5.48 6.17 6.85 
2 3.34 3.55 3.80 4.12 4.96 5.86 6.64 7.31 
3 3.47 3.70 4.01 4.35 65.28 6.24 7.07 17.73 
4 3.58 3.85 4.17 4.58 5.57 6.61 7.49 8.39 
5 3.69 4.01 4.37 4.82 5.87 6.98 7.89 9.04 
10 4.38 4.84 5.33 6.11 7.43 8.74 9.98 11.92 
15 5.10 5.71 6.45 7.44 8.87 10.43 12.26 14.86 
20 6.46 7.25 8.14 9.14 10.60 12.54 14.88 18.93 
Twenty Payment Life 
Age at Issue 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 28.55 31.41 34.97 39.43 45.22 52.95 63.55 78.52 
1 3.20 3.37 3.61 3.94 4.64 5.47 6.28 7.08 
2 3.38 3.61 3.90 4.23 5.03 5.90 6.78 7.56 
3 3.57 3.83 4.18 4.54 5.43 6.34 7.25 8.03 
4 3.78 4.09 4.44 4.85 5.79 6.79 7.71 8.71 
5 3.99 4.34 4.70 5.18 6.16 7.23 8.17 9.37 
10 5.13 5.62 6.15 6.91 8.12 9.33 10.57 12.39 
15 6.36 7.00 7.78 8.74 10.07 11.51 13.24 15.58 
20 7.73 8.59 9.5410. 63 12.19 14.05 16.23 19.48 
Twenty Year Endowment 
Age at Issue 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 47.55 48.29 49.43 51.20 54.15 59.08 67.14 80.02 
1 3.25 3.47 3.75 4.11 4.77 5.62 6.55 7.51 
2 3.62 3.86 4.17 - 53 5.25 6.10 7.09 8.01 
3 4.00 4.25 4.59 4.94 5.72 6.61 7.60 8.49 
4 4.38 4.66 4.99 5.38 6.16 7.11 8.11 9.19 
5 4.77 5.08 5.40 5.83 6.64 7. 60 8.60 9.86 
10 6.92 7.27 7.64 8.21 9.10 10.07 11.23 138.01 
15 9.31 9.70 10.16 10.76 11.65 12.74 14.24 16.41 
20 12.00 12.45 12.93 13.59 14.62 15.98 17.79 20.41 








LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















surance Company, Cincinnati, closed the 
year 1933 with total admitted assets 
amounting to $131,675,874.62 The 
largest single item in the investment 
portfolio was listed as first mortgage 
loans on city property. Such loans, all 
limited by law to one-half of the 
appraised value of the properties, 
amounted to $85,921,438.17. First 
mortgage loans on farm properties 
amounted to $1,343,438.70. Company 
owned real estate, including the home 
office building, was listed at a little 
more than $8,000,000. 

In commenting on the statement, the 
company points out that bonds held are 
limited to United States Governments 
and choice municipals. All such securi- 
ties are carried at amortized value and 
with but $1,887 of delinquent interest 
on a total bond investment of $22,556,- 
000 at the close of the year. 

Policy loans were carried at $8,905,- 
713 while cash and U. S. Government 
bonds were lisited at $15,822,436.41. 

Under liabilities the Western and 
Southern Life held as reserve for the 
protection of policyholders $106,225,- 
976.42. Premiums and interest paid in 
advance amounted to $488,902.07; taxes 
for the past year together with incurred 
unpresented items totaled $3,023,625.77. 
Capital of $10,000,000 and surplus of 
$11,937,370 completed the list of liabili- 
ties, except for the italicized item of 
“borrowed money” 000.00. 

Commenting on the trials of the past 
year, admittedly one of the hardest life 
insurance has ever been called upon to 
face, the company states: “In this, the 
most severe financial emergency in his- 
tory, the Western and Southern met 
every policy obligation promptly and in 
full. This accomplishment was not only 
of inestimable value to our policyhold- 
ers, but most convincing proof of 
financial stability in any crisis.” 


Illinois Bankers Life 


Production records for four years 
past were broken in January for the 


seventh consecutive month by the II- 
linois Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Monmouth, Ill. The gain over 


one year ago in January was 96 per 
cent. Every month since last June has 
shown an increase in business written, 
not only over the corresponding month 
of the previous year, but over the four 
years preceding. Production for 1933 
exceeded 1932 by 34 per cent. 
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A Record of Progress Ki h | BvE 
This Company has shown an increase in 12 t — 
insurance in force every year since organ- 
ization. Co ¢ 6 Rog 
We show an increase the first three t G 
months in paid for business as com- nsecu Ive alns 
pared with the same three months of 
oO, ° ° 
last year nai ee For eight consecutive months | Decla 
The first three months of this year . p 
we chow © gain in tneusance tn the National has shown gains 
force of over TWO AND A HALF : ° e 
MILLIONS. in production. 
| The above record has been Ev h er . Bus 
accomplished on account of ven now, when gains in busi- and 
liberal policies and a sym- ness rove 
oe oN te satan dh | ss appear to be the order of we 
the Home Office of the the day, eight of them in a row ~e 
agents’ problems. ° ° ° New 
4DORESS | is something of an achievement. Natio 
CHARLES E. WARD write! 
‘teo-Prea. f | . 
nila | Two things have made these Ir 
| . . . rwr 
| gains possible: the National’s ne 
| Fameward-bound Universal meast 
| policy and its new built-for- std 
| . x econo 
today Family Group policy. credit 
short- 
| a ° 
A | We will be glad to tell you about both. wo : 
f and e 
O/ LIFE INSURANCE CO = | NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY | to ke 
I HOME OFFICE ROANOKE. VA ol | 118 Eleventh St. Des Moines, Iowa saga 
| L 
to fig 
and 1 
ranks. 
The 
THE ONE MAN coe 
* panies 
| | | Insurance With ine 0 
Some columnists, stage and radio comedi- commit 
ans, and ignorant or flippant laymen, delight ° ° life e¢ 
to include the life insurance Agent among Increasing Premiums meant 
public nuisances. The paid funsters do it as 100 
part of their trade, the others either to be ity os 
“smart” or seemingly wise. Sometimes it - ++. fills a real need in the social “Mor 
is necessary for the underwriter to meet and business fabric of 1934. A stand- their 
and combat this attitude. A brief, concrete ard policy with sliding scale of pay- which 
human interest” story is apt to be the most ments reaching level basis in ten ter se 
effective answer—here is one from an actual years is ideal in amortization of in- 
case :— . . ° 
debtedness or in covering risks that Presid. 
lhe Agent had seen him two or three times. At have assured future values beyond Ark.-N 
length secured an appointment. The hour came, and tl hz I . 2 vue 
the Agent entered his office. Found him in bad aose that can be realized at once. Wal 
humor, and had a rough reception. “No time to talk Thousands of risks are being ade- The | 
to any life insurance Agent this morning. My desk uatel rered with thi ra Cc 
piled up. Besides, I haven't any money to pay life quately covered with this plan. — 
insurance premiums.” Agent quietly said, “I will trip tl 
call when you are not so busy.” Went to the door. agenci 
turned, and then this: “The time may come when # Lunch 
‘life pom eae Agent’ would be the very first person . of th 
your wife might want to see.” Looked hard int tu | Lif . 
_— other's eyes. Then, “You win—come a a ecuri U d l c 
agown. 
— Insurance Qompany Condi 
Tu : 2=NN y T “Ee cart — ~ Thor 
& PeNN Muruat Lire Insurance Co. BINGHAMTON, N.Y. loom | 
WM. A. LAW, President nounce 
Independence Square Philadelphia govern 
— judge 
Ala. 
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Roge: B. Hull Addresses 


indianapolis Association 


Declares Success of New Deal is in 
Hands of Business Leaders at 
Season's Largest Luncheon Meeting 


Business conditions in Indianapolis 
and surrounding territory have im- 
proved, as reflected by increase in the 
insurance business, Roger B. Hull of 


New York, managing director of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, said at a luncheon Feb. 16, of 
the Indianapolis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

In speaking of recent governmental 
measures, Mr. Hull pointed out the 
danger that the whole experiment in 
economic self-government might be dis- 
credited if business leaders are “foolish, 
short-sighted, greedy for quick profits 
and for little advantages.” 

“It will not be enough for the honest 
and enlightened leaders in an industry 
to keep their own hands clean,” he 
said. ‘Under these laws, they will find 
it necessary, for their own protection, 
to fight the racketeers, the profiteers 
and the shysters within their own 
ranks.” 

The $21,000,000,000 included in assets 
of legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies constitute the United States first 
line of defense against the inroads of 
communism, he said. The money these 
life companies have invested in basic 
industries of the country also repre- 
sents the continuing equity of 65,000,- 
000 citizens in the wealth and prosper- 
ity of the country. 

More than 300 life underwriters and 
their guests attended the meeting, 
which was one of the largest of the win- 
ter season. 


President Talbot Visits 
Ark.-Missouri Agencies 

Walter LeMar Talbot, president of 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, made a flying 
trip this week to visit the company’s 
agencies in St. Louis and Little Rock. 
Luncheon meetings were held at each 
of these points. 


Candidate for Lieut.-Governor 


Thomas W. Wert, president of Amer- 
ican Life of Birmingham, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for lieutenant- 
governor of Alabama. He is a former 
judge of the equity court at Decatur, 
Ala. 
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Commonwealth Appointment 

C. C. Bogard and G. M. Kelsey, as- 
sistant managers of the Fort Wayne, 
(Ind.) district of the Commonwealth 
Life, and J. D. Anthony, an agent, have 
been named district 
Marion and Muncie, Ind. Mr. Bogard’s 
position in Fort Wayne will be filled 
by C. F. Kasler, while Mr. Kelsey will 
be succeeded by Frank Fricks. 


managers at 


General American Appointment 

Vernon F. Mitchell, general agent of 
the General American Life with offices 
in San Francisco, has announced the 
appointment of Sherman D. Andrews to 
supervise activities of the company in 
Fresno, where offices have been opened 
in the Rowell Building. 





Recruiting Campaign 

Alfred J. Johannsen, C. L. U., super- 
visor for Hobart & Oates, Chicago gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has_ been 
placed in charge of a three months 
campaign for new agents for the Ho- 
bart & Oates Agency. 


To Discuss Conservation 
(Concluded from page 13) 


of the conservation problem to come in 
for attention will be premium collection 
procedures, repayment of policy loans, 
persistency of reinstated business, and 
not-taken business. 

Members of the Bureau staff 
present reports on the two latter sub- 
jects and will also discuss a plan for 
to determine its 
Just as business 


will 


rating new business 
probable persistency. 
can be underwritten for probable mor- 
tality, the Research Bureau feels that 
it can likewise be underwritten from 
the quality standpoint and the proba- 
bility of its remaining in force. The 
results of individual company use of 
the Bureau’s rating chart will be pre- 
sented and discussed by representatives 
of the companies participating in this 
study. 

The evils of rewriting, already men- 
tioned, the soundness of present rewrit- 
ing plans, the present trend toward 
curbing rewriting will be considered 
and the results of a study of rewritten 
business in several companies partici- 
pating will be presented. 





“‘Expenditure—10 


50 Union Square . 





Productive Prospecting 


° a 9 
cents in first-year commissions. 


That summarizes the aggregate experience 
of Guardian Agents in 1933 with each name 
circularized through the Company's Produc- 
tive Prospecting Plans. 


The effectiveness of these direct-mail busi- 
ness builders is to be seen in an average policy 
ranging from more than $4,000 to over 
$5,000 written on prospects circularized 
under the various plans. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


cents. Return—77 


New York City 
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fe Assurance 
‘al Statement 


irs ago the Sun Life had less 
urances in force. 


three-quarter 


billion of as 

has two and 
The sixty-third annual report 
in Life Assurance Company of 
encouraging state- 
the year 1933. The financial 
a healthy one, showing a gen- 
increase 


a most 


ngthening with an 
n banks, an excess income over 
ments of over twenty-four mil- 


ars, while policy reserves have 


Lintained on the same high stan- 


in the past. 

income for the year was over 
1.000, with $216,000,000 of paid- 
ness being recorded for 1933, 
gest amount of new business 
by a Canadian company during 
iod. Dividends paid to policy- 
during 1933 were over $16,000,- 
tal assets increased by nearly 
100 to reach over $624,000,000. 


the four-year depression period 
the end of the peak year of 1929 


the Sun Life’s assets 
d by over $55,000,000, and 
the same period payments to 
lders totaled over $380,000,000. 

in force is approximately 


nd of 1933 


100,000. 
yzing the financial statement, 
a substantial increase in the 


of government and other bonds; 
banks and on hand is shown 
$18,000,000, while interest, divi- 
remarkably 


juring 1933, and dividend require- 


r policyholders were more than 
During the year a net profit of 
nately $623,000 was received 
sale of securities, but the in- 
portfolio remains practically 
» as in 1932, except for the pur- 
f government and other bonds. 
now pretty well generally con- 
at during the latter months of 
business world saw the turn 
le of the depression which set 
in 1929. In presenting the Sun 


annual report, Arthur B. Wood, 
esident and managing director, 


reviewed the company’s opera- 


luring 1933, touching upon the 


features of the financial state- 


‘hich he characterized as a 
arly encouraging one in the 


f present-day conditions. 


management and 
substantial 
report, 
accrue 


expenses of 

again show a 

n,” says the director’s 

ermanent benefit wil] 
economies effected. 


tator, February 22, 1934 


Salary Savings Business 
Trends During Past Year 

An increase of 25 per cent in the last 
three months in busi- 
ness for The Lincoln National Life 
been re- 


salary savings 
over 
the closing quarter of 1932 has 
ported. In addition, the entire year of 
1933 also shows a good gain in salary 
savings business over the year 1932. 
An analysis of this increase reveals 
that in spite of the fact that many new 
franchises are being installed in con- 
nection with salary savings, the chief 
source has been reworking old fran- 
chises that have now added many em- 
that have 
wages or salaries. The average-size 
salary savings policy written in 1933 
was almost $250 larger than the aver- 
age-size policy for 1931. There is a 
definite trend indicated toward larger 
policies in this class of business. 


ployees or increased their 


Fidelity Appoints Medical 
Referee in New York City 


Dr. Alfred P. Upshur has been ap- 
pointed medical referee for The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
New York City. Dr. Upshur was for 
fifteen years a medical officer in the 
United States Army. He has been ac- 
tively connected with Life Exten- 
sion Institute and for several years has 
been an examiner for the Fidelity. His 
office is located at 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, at 4lst Street, where examination 
appointments will be arranged from 9 
a. m. to 5 p. m. 

This concentration of responsibility 
is in accord with the general plan now 
being carried on throughout the terri- 
tory in which the company operates, al- 
though the means of effecting this con- 
centration varies in different 


the 


localities. 


C. F. Bullen 50 Years 
With Canada Life 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Canada Life, A. N. Mitchell, general 
manager, congratulated Chas. F. Bul- 
len, manager of the company’s Chicago 
branch, upon the celebration of his fifti- 
eth anniversary April 26, last. Mr. 
Bullen started as a general clerk in 
the company’s head office on April 26th, 
which at that was located 
in Hamilton, Ontari He officially 
opened the Chicago branch in 1895, and 


1883, time 


the volume of business he has done 
undoubtedly makes him one of the fore- 
most life insurance producers in the 


United States. 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


L' ISSES amounting to an unnecessarily 

high figure were directly attributable 
to the high lapse ratio in 1933. Such 
loss was shared by life insurance com- 
| panies, their agents and by the insur- 
| ing public, or rather by the lapsing 
| public. The company can do very little 
| to combat this evil; the agent can do 
everything. In his hands lies the solu- 
tion. 


| * k * 


| ARE his clients properly sold and 
does he maintain alert contact with 
| them during the tender first years of 
|} the contract? Where such is answer- 

able in the affirmative the premium 
| payments go on. Where the opposite 

prevails, there lies the Death Valley of 
| life insurance policies. 


} x * * 


| DRIMARILY, the blame is, of course, 
|" on the shoulders of the insured. The 
| funds belong to him to do with as he 
| sees fit. 3ut it has been said and 

truthfully that a high percentage of 

average American citizens have a very 

limited appreciation of money values. 
| It is the life agent’s job to foster such 
| an appreciation and to make his client 
| feel that he has purchased a valuable 
| piece of property when the policy is de- 
| livered. Then, from time to time, fol- 
| low up the sale with suggestions for the 
| expansion of his life insurance estate. 


* * * 


ALES will not always follow such 

efforts but the chances are excellent 
that the client will come to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the coverage he already 
holds. And thus he will be less likely 
to borrow funds on his policy and to 
drift along in a semi-discouraged frame 
of mind until another financial emer- 
gency brings about the complete loss of 
the business and of the protection. 
When this happens the salesman has 
| erred, either in the selling of the policy 
or in failing to keep it sold. 


= ” = 


FRRORS are charged against baseball 
players and their annual salary de- 
pends very often as much on their abil- 
ity to keep a clean record as upon their 
base hit production. So with the life 
underwriter. Lapse losses are primarily 
sales errors. And costly errors to all 
concerned. Not satisfied with presum- 
ing to tell competent and successful 
agents their faults, I have gone on this 
week and courted assault and battery 
by “stunting” the idea. That the 
theme song of the column is repeated as 
will be noted by reading the first letter, 
then the first word of each paragraph 
acrostically. 


is, 




























Sound 
Management 


- the foundation of Progress. . . . The 
financial position of this Company 
is stronger than ever before, with a 
record cash balance and no borrowed 
money. ... Entering the 23rd year of 
faithful service to the people of its ter- 
ritory. ... New liberal commission and 


non-forfeitable renewal contract for 


competent underwriters. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. Roy Kruse, Pres. Sacramento 





Low Cost Policies 
for Protection 


Retirement Income Endowments 


Par and Non Par 
Age to 65 


A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 


A General Agent’s Contract 
that rewards successful per- 
formance. Desirable territory 


available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
W. L. Moody, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to address 


inquiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 
American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 








ANGUS 0. SWINK 











MODERN PLANS 
OF PROTECTION 


Juvenile Contracts 


**Just like dad’s” 


Issued from birth to nine years, six months 


Yes, our General Agents will 
be glad to receive brokerage 
business on the lives of 
healthy youngsters in good 
families from agents of other 
companies not writing in- 
surance under age ten. Ask 
or write for our attractive 
Juvenile literature and rate 


book. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. HARRISON 
President 


Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
Had General Gains in 1933 


Assets Close to the Billion Dollar Mark; 
While Insurance In Force Reaches 
New High Total of $3,813,844,834 





The report of President H. J. Cleary 
nembers of the executive com- 


1 +} 
and tné 


mittee The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to its trustees, 
submitted at the quarterly meeting of 
that b last week, shows the ability 
f a conservatively managed company 


withstand the strain of business ad- 


versity and, at the same time, get 





splendid results. 

While the report does not state this 
fact, it is nevertheless implied by the 
figures which are presented, that The 


Northwestern Mutual is the largest 
fnancial institution west of the Atlan- 
tie sea-board. 

The admitted assets of the company 
for the year 1933 were the highest in 
its history, and reached the grand 
total of $998,295,363. Included in these 
admitted assets are United States Gov- 
bonds, totalling over 44 mil- 

n dollars; State, County, and Munic- 
ipal bonds, and Canadian Dominion 
and Provincial bonds amounting to 
more than 73 million dollars; railroad 
nonds to the amount of 148 million 
llars; public utility bonds, over 21 
illion dollars; farm mortgage loans, 
190 million dollars; city loans, 186 mil- 

n dollars; and cash of more than 
10 million dollars. 

As to its policy loans, the North- 
western had outstanding, Dec. 31, 1933, 


oarnment 





3 





over 235 million dollars, repre- 
23.56 per cent of its total as- 
sets. This was a decrease of $1,539,935 

ver 1932. 

Cash paid by the company in 1933 
amounted to $123,314,591.63, appor- 
tioned as follows: on policy loans, 43 
million dollars; surrender values, 9 

yn dollars; death claims, 23 million 
lollars; on endowments, 1% million 
lollars, on installments, 3% million 
lollars; and on dividends, 35 million 
lollars. 


In the last four years, the cash pay- 
1ents of the Northwestern to its policy- 
lders and their beneficiaries amounted 
over 542 million dollars, and yet the 

itted assets increased 110 million 
ars during the same period. 
licies of life insurance writ- 
during the year totalled over 191 





ion dollars, and the total insurance 

Nn force as of Dec. 31, 1933, was $3,- 
315,844,834, 

The pany set aside some 30 mil- 


February 22, 1934 


tor. 





dividends to policy- 
1934, and it ex- 
perienced an increase in surplus of over 
a total 


dollars for 
holders 


lion 
payable in 
3 million 
surplus of exceeding 53 million dollars. 


dollars, now having 


Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association Still Growing 
Life 
former 


Cleveland Underwriters 
broke all 
with an attendance of 323 at their meet- 
ing held Friday, Feb. 16. Prior to the 
introduction of the speaker, George H. 
Thobaben, managing-director, read the 
names of 20 new applicants for mem- 
bership. This is a total of 109 new mem- 
bers since the first of the year. Cleve- 
land membership is now 484. 

President Earle W. Brailey then in- 
troduced eight members of the associa- 
tion who honor guests at the 
meeting because of their unique record 
as consecutive weekly producers. The 
guests were: 

Joseph H. Phipps of the 
Mutual and a director of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters Association entered 
the life insurance business on July 1, 
1915, and in August of that year started 
on C. W. P. His record today is 18 years 
and 33 weeks. 

John W. Wulf of the Massachusetts 
Mutual is second in the United States 
for his company and has a record of 17 
years and 4 weeks. 

Messrs. Jacob Grob and Russell K. 
Kriss of the Guardian Life started to- 
gether on C. W. P. and have now com- 
pleted 12 years and 4 weeks. 

Paul B. Caster of the Equitable of 
Iowa, 9 years and 43 weeks. 

Preston Hanawalt of the Equitable 
of Iowa, 8 years and 41 weeks. 

Miss Ethel M. Wood of the Equitable 
of Iowa started on C. W. P. when she 
started in the life insurance business. 
She has been on this basis ever since 
and has completed 4 years and 19 
weeks. 

Elmer F. Schneerer of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual has completed 4 years and 
8 weeks. 

The guest of honor and speaker of 
the day, Caleb R. Smith, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was then introduced. He delivered a 
most inspiring and practical address on 
the subject, “Three in One.” This sub- 
ject covered the three important points 
of: The agent’s time and how he uses 
it; maintaining a quota; and organiz- 
ing a sales talk. Following his address 
Mr. Smith gave his exact sales talk, us- 
ing a member of the association as his 
prospect. 


again 


attendance records 


were 


Provident 


State Insurance Scheme 
Defeated by Canadians 


House of Commons Rejects Motion 
for Nationalization, Claiming Plan 
to be Both Impractical and Costly 


A motion proposed by William Irvine, 
M.P., of Wetaskiwin, Alberta, to estab- 
lish state-owned insurance in Canada 
was defeated by a vote in the House of 
Commons. 

State-owned insurance would be 
cheaper in Canada insisted Mr. Irvine. 
High salaries would be eliminated, in- 
vestments in a multitude of head offices 
would be saved and above all, over-lap- 
ping of costly agency systems would be 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Irvine quoted figures to 
that at the end of 1932 there 
1,097,592 industrial policies in force and 
2,487,691 ordinary policies. These were 
carried by 43 active companies. 

Life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada paid out $24,538,297 in 
head office and branch office salaries in 
1932, said Mr. Irvine. Eleven officials of 
one mutual company received $684,000 
in salary in 1931. Head offices of 
Canadian insurance companies repre- 
senting investments of $42,832,469. In 
the years 1930, 1931 and 1932, the total 
of lapses and surrenders in Canada was 
2,000,000 policies involving $2,000,000,- 
000 of insurance, said Mr. Irvine. He 
urged that the whole life insurance 
business of the country be taken over 
by the Government. 

Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister of Fi- 
nance, branded the proposed state- 
owned scheme as too costly and un- 
workable, because of its compulsory 
features. It would cost at least $50,000,- 
000 too much money for Canada to pur- 
chase the assets of insurance companies 


show 
were 


and with this high capitalization it 
would be necessary to increase pre- 
miums. 


In announcing the administration’s 
opposition to state-owned insurance 
business, the finance minister pointed 
out that in 85 years of government 
supervised business in Canada, not one 
dollar had been lost to policyholders. 
During the last 58 years the total divi- 
dends paid to shareholders in insurance 
companies was $29,000,000, which was 
seven-tenths of one per cent of the in- 
come. During the same period the 
dividends paid to policyholders totaled 
$413,000,000. To take over insurance 
companies would mean that much added 
to the national debt. To nationalize in- 
surance would be to remove the driving 
force which has made it a success. 




















A Policy to Fit Every Purse 
and Need 


Intermediate—Group 

Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 

Standard and Substandard Risks 

Disability Waiver 

Travel and General 
Benefits 


Ordinary 


and Income Benefits 
Accidental Death 


Plus an Attractive Agency Contract 


Apply to 


THE UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MEN WANTED 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 


UNITED LIFE 


and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All in ONE POLICY: 


if YOU LIVE TO AGE 65-—it will pay you $5,000 





Ir YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65 it will pay your family $5,00 
If ANY FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay your family 
$10,000 
Ik CERTAIN , ATAL ACCIDENTS ould occur to you-——it will pay your 
family $15.00 
IF SCCIDENTAL MsURY hould totally incapacitate you——it v pay 
you $509.00 per week f 2 weeks ind $25.00 per week thereafter. 
This pays for one day, 1 c year or for life 
(Non-Cancellable (Non-Proratable 

IN ADDITION: 
If YOt BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED-—yoy 
will be rel lieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits 
an at ag = you will receive $5 006, just as though you had continued 
t sits yourself In th event of your prior death the FULL 
PACK: VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your fa ily. 

other Life Insurance contract provides suc conplete coverage The 
7 is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted 
GE NE RAL AGI NE Y AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 


ot’ — ABLE in New England 
ylvania—Missouri—New Jersey 


Michigan—Ohio—North and Sou 
District of Columbia 
W rite—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


th Carolina 

















ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


The Constitution of the United States was drawn 
to give us inalienable right of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. No necessity was seen for guar- 
anteeing economic freedom, The frontier then offered 


an escape from financial disaster. 


150 vears later—and there are now no frontiers. 
Economic freedom is the greatest of problems. 


ability to dream of great achievements, 
Institution of Life Insurance had 
the courage, determination and honesty to blend 
those dreams into a tangibie thing—a conveyance 
guaranteeing the economic freedom of our people. 
Conditions of the past few years have severely tested 
and proven the right of life insurance to play such 
an important part in the national life of our country. 


Given the 
the builders of the 


Are you interested in the profession? You will 


find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Frankfort —- Indiana 
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Some of the Booklets & 
We Publish to Help = §& 
Our Agents 


Every insurance company publishes litera- 
But we believe that the current 
booklets are outstanding be- 


p, 

£ 

ture 

Southland £ 

cause of pure logic contained in them. 

They don’t back the hearse up to the 5 
door” they sell the idea of life insurance. 

Among them are personal budget books, S 

44 reasons for life insurance protection, p 
a typical retirement income case, the 

Southland house organ, and others. 5 

Southland Life 

Insurance Company p 

SEAY, President ~ 

DALLAS, TEXas 

$ 


HARRY L. 


ROME OFFICE 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Li 1 Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE ‘INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
life Underwriting." 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, nos- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equi> 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what be 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new maa 
Rather a thorough reading should start him of ® 
the right direction. This booklet should be amons 
the first of educational matter given to him. It cat 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager! 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
The ‘4th annual statement of The 
Equita Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, released after the 
neeting of the board of di- 


annual 
rectors on Feb. 15, shows total assets 
f $1,520,707,379 as of Dec. 31, 1933, a 


gain of $49,010,372 for the year. Hold- 
. S. Government bonds on Dec. 


ings 01 

lowe $96,910,342, an increase of 
$84,887,663; the cash on hand was 
$48,639,504, 

Payments to policyholders totaled 


$219,919,118, of which $64,994,589 rep- 


resented death claims, and $154,924,529 
payments to living policyholders. The 
total income, $353,060,941, exceeded 
total disbursements by $73,938,607. 


New policy loans during the year 
amounted to $79,543,000, a decrease of 
from the preceding year. 
Cash repayments by policyholders dur- 
year on existing policy loans 
totaled $6,868,628. Outstanding policy 
loans at the end of 1933 were $912,000 
lower than at the end of 1932. 

Dividends paid policyholders during 
the year were $42,498,070, making a 
total of $791,869,000 disbursed in divi- 
iends since organization. The mor- 
tality rate for 1933 showed a marked 
ment over 1932. 


$28,051,000 


ng th 
ng th 


mprove 


New Business Issued 


New ordinary policies issued and 
paid for in 1933 totaled 180,673 for an 





2 ite of $319,867,066, excluding 

ivals and additions. New group life 
nsurance totaled $79,764,668. Premi- 
ums in connection with new group pen- 
ion contracts totaled $4,594,873. The 
total premium income on group life, 


group accident and health, and group 
pension business approximated $24,- 
000,000, setting a new high record for 
any year. New ordinary annuity con- 
tracts issued during the year totaled 
1,200, representing new premiums of 
$46,104,250, the largest number and 
volume for any year in the history of 
the company. 


Annuities of all kinds in force Dec. 
1 totaled 174,210 in number, repre- 
senting contractual annual payments 
f $88,212,374 to annuitants, also a new 
high aggregate in both number and 
volum 
The outstanding insurance on Dec. 31 
Was 36,196,495,744. New life business 


since Nov. 1 shows a plus over 
esponding months of a year 
ago. The company will commemorate 
anniversary in July of this 


‘tator, February 22, 1934 


WANTED: 
MANAGERIAL MATERIAL 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


to 7 


Men who weuld make good local 
and district managers in various 
territories in New York and Ohio 
are wanted by this 62 year old 
company to start asagents. Write 
in confidence with details of ex- 
perience to E. Parker Waggoner, 
Supt. of Agents, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Long Distance Address 
Delivered by Reihle 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 20—Over a 
telephone hook-up Theodore Reihle, of 
New York, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, addressed the Montgomery Asso- 
ciation at the monthly meeting Feb. 
16. He spoke on the “Cardinal Prin- 


ciples of Selling Insurance” and also 
on Financial Independence Week, 
which is to be observed by the local 


association late in March. 

Another feature of the program was 
the presentation of a playlet entitled 
“Monkey Business.” Parts were taken 
by Earl Andrews of the Protective Life, 
Maurice Kreisman of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Fred Dreher of the La- 
mar Life, Gene Hutchinson of the New 
England Mutual and Edward Wright 
of the Mutual Life of New York. 











ONE OF THE FOUR 


Of the great number of life in- 
surance companies organized be- 
tween 1905 and 1908, only four 
passed the 100 million mark in 
20 years. Mutual Trust was one 
of them. The 175 million dollar 
mark was passed in our 26th 
year. 


This growth is one indication of 
the progressive character of this 
purely mutual, full level pre- 
mium company. 





MUTUAL TRUST 
Life Insurance Co. 
EDWIN A. OLSON, President 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Annuity Business 

Greater in 1933 

Life annuity business has 
steadily growing. Total 
erations for annuities received by the 
Canada Life during 1933 amounted to 
$10,180,000, an 
$2,399,500 


Canada 


been consid- 


increase of more than 
1932. In commenting 
upon the company’s annuity business in 
a recent address A. N. Mitchell, general 
manager, made these remarks: “It 
should be remembered that although 
our annuity sales have each year been 


over 


consuming an increasing proportion of 
our sales effort, it is difficult to show 
the results of the efforts put forth in 
this direction under the present method 
of reporting annuity considerations. It 
should also be borne in mind that with 
the number of low premium 
that are being generally sold, the vol 
ume of insurance paid for 
may not have quite the same meaning 
as it once had. It seems to us under 
all the circumstances that possibly the 
best measuring rod for new 
would be a comparison of first year 
premiums collected.” 


policies 


issued or 


business 


Cummings Agency Breaks 
29-Year, January Record 

In celebration of the 12th anniver- 
sary of the arrival of O. Sam Cum- 
mings in Texas and his entry into the 
life insurance business Feb. 1, 1922, 
the O. Sam Cummings Agency staged 
a special drive for business during Jan- 
vary, 1934, which accounted for $3,- 
158,600 of business. This was the larg- 
est January in the 29 years’ history of 
the agency, and the largest single 
month of production since 1924. The 
business written in January and re- 
ceived in the agency on Feb. 1, the 
actual anniversary date, amounted to 
$669,600, the largest single day’s busi- 
ness in ten years. 


Liberty National Life 
Elects New Officers 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 19—At a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Liberty National Life of Birmingham 
last week Robert P. Davison was 
elected chairman of the board and 
Frank P. Samford, president. Mr. 
Davison had formerly been president 
and Mr. Samford vice-president. Other 
officers elected are: Frank E. Spain, 
vice-president and general counsel; 
Ralph W. Beeson, secretary-treasurer, 
and Ehney A. Camp, Jr., assistant 
treasurer. 
















AMERICAN EourrasLe AssURANCE CoMPANY KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York oF New York 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Gione & Repepusitic INSURANCE CoMPANY 
or AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS Fire 
INSURANCE Co. 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
I\iporteRS & Exporters INSURANCE ComMPANY 
or New York New York Fire INsurRANCE ComMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 





VARIETY and (COMPLETENESS 


W; IEN an agent represents a Corroon & Reynolds’ 
Company he has variety of appeal to use and completeness 
of protection to offer. Among the lines he can present are 
the following: 


Fire Supplemental Contract Cover 

Leasehold Ocean and Inland Marine 

Earthquake Windstorm and Tornado 

Engagement Ring Errors and Omissions (Mortgagees) 
Wedding Presents (Warehousemen) 
Radium: All Risks Use and Occupancy or Business Interruption 
Salesmen’s Samples Bridges: All Risks 


Fine Arts: All Risks 
Rents and Rental Value 
Profits and Commissions 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Smoke and Smudge 


Aircraft Property Damage ee 
Mail Package (Parcel Post) ~ightning , : 
Jewelry and Furs: All Risks General Merchandise Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability Custom Duties 
Furrier’s Custody Policy: All Risks Demolition 
Sprinkler Leakage Assumed Liability Film Floaters 
Musical Instruments: All Risks Tuition Fees ) 
Camera, Projection Machine & Equipment Insurance Premiums Ce 
Deferred Payment Merchandise Common Carriers and Legal Liability 
Automobile (Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Improvements and Betterments 
Damage) Laundry and Dry Cleaners (Bailee Form) 
Trip Transit and Transportation Floater Accrued Charges (Warehousemen ) 
Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Dentists’ Theatrical Scenery and Costume Floaters 
Instruments and Apparatus: All Risks Garment Contractors’ Floaters 
Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion Movable Equipment Floaters 
Personal Effects (Tourist Floater) Contractors’ Equipment Floaters 
Agents’ Contingent Commissions Horse and Wagon Floaters 





CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 





a 
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Michigan Agents Hold 
Fine Mid-Year Meeting 


Discussions on Automobile Insur- 
ance and Code Feature Ses- 
sion; Gov. Comstock Speaks 





LANSING, MICH., Feb. 19—Support 
of national association officers for their 


efforts in behalf of an agents’ NRA 
code and announcement of new auto- 
mobile public liability and property 
damage rates placing bureau stock com- 


pany representatives in a better com- 
petitive position were the outstanding 
developments at the mid-year meeting 
of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held at the Hotel Olds here 
Feb. 16. 

The meeting was the largest gather- 
ing of agents in many years and it was 
considered the most successful mid-year 
session ever held in every respect. It 
imated that between 250 and 275 
agents were present for at least one 
of the three sessions during the day 
and the total attendance, including com- 
pany executives and field men, probably 
exceeded 300. 

The meeting went on record unani- 
mously in passing a resolution on the 
code although the code was not defi- 
nitely endorsed in its present form. The 
agents seemed to that a vote of 
confidence in the National Association 
officers was all that indicated in 
the circumstances. 

Aside from the code discussion, which 
terminated the afternoon’s business ses- 


was est 


{ 


feel 


was 


sion, consideration of various aspects of 
insurance dominated the 
Announcement of the 


aut bile 


one-day meeting. 


red casualty rates was made by 
Robert C. Mead, New York, in charge 

rate making for the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 


write The changes, which affect 
an territory in the state out- 


Detroit district, including 


Pontiac and Flint, and the western part 
of the Upper Peninsula, are as follows: 
“— light weight cars, public liabili- 
ty r reduced from $18 to $16 and 
property damage from $7 to $6; “X” or 


weight cars, from $19 and $8 to 





sli and $7 respectively, and “ or 
hea irs, from $26 and $10 to $23 and 
nm 

$10 


The rate announcement was made in 
n with an explanation by Mr. 


Commissioners Meet Code 
Officials in Washington 

State insurance officials, representing 
the executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers met in Washington Tuesday and 
discussed conditions within the insur- 
ance business with Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, NRA administrator, and A. D. 
Whiteside, division administrator. The 
meeting was arranged following a com- 
munication sent by the executive com- 
mittee of the N.C.I.C. to the Recovery 
officials earlier this month, in which the 
commissioners indicated their interest 
in any code which has been or might 
be filed in connection with regulation of 
the insurance industry. 

The Administration officials stated 
that the only codes before them for con- 
sideration at present are those pacts 


filed last summer, although it has been. 


generally understood that a code has 
been filed by the casualty and surety 
division of the industry. These codes, 
with the exception of the agents’ pro- 
posed agreement, deal entirely with 
labor provisions as it is the consensus 
of most company officials, in view of 
existing regulations, that there is no 
need for the inclusion of fair trade 
practice clauses. 

The state officials attending the meet- 
ing were Merton L. Brown, commission- 
er of insurance of Massachusetts; J. J. 
MaGrath, chief of the rating bureau 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; Dan C. Boney, insurance commis- 
sioner of North Carolina; C. C. Gough, 
deputy commissioner of insurance and 
banking for New Jersey, and S. A. 
Olsness, commissioner of insurance for 
North Dakota. 


Mead of how rates are fixed by the bu- 
reau. He said the new 


with experience for the territory af- 


rates are in line 
fected. 

The State Insurance Depar 
praised and assured of strong adminis- 
tration William A. 
Comstock, who was a surprise 
on the program. The Governor voiced 
belief he had choice in 
picking Commissioner Charles E. Gauss 
and he declared the department would 
not be interfered with in carrying out 
The commis- 


greeting 


tment was 


support by Gov. 
speaker 


a wise 


made 


its supervisory functions. 
sioner himself spoke briefly, 
the agents and assuring them depart- 


mental cooperation. 


Extent and Causes of 


Auto Mishaps Analyzed 


Data for 1933 Contained in "The 
Great American Gamble” 


Published by The Travelers 





Automobile accidents last year in this 
country resulted in the death of 29,900 
persons and the injury of 850,700, thus 
bringing the total of deaths for the last 
four years up to nearly 125,000 and the 
number of persons injured non-fatally 
up to around 4,000,000. 

The record of fatalities for last year 
was 2.5 per cent greater than in 1932, 
but on a per accident basis the deaths 
increased 5.9 per cent and the number 
of persons injured non-fatally 2.2 per 
cent. These and other facts relating to 
the street and highway accident prob- 
lem of last year are brought out in the 
new analysis entitled ‘The Great Amer- 
ican Gamble” just published by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

Collisions between automobiles 
year accounted for nearly 45 per cent 
of all the accidents, but these resulted 
in slightly less than 24 per cent of the 
fatalities. Automobile-pedestrian colli- 
sions comprised 37 per cent of ail acci- 
dents, but these resulted in approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the deaths. In 
addition to the fatalities numbering 
13,440 due to automobile-pedestrian ac- 


last 


cidents, 262,270 persons were injured 
non-fatally in such accidents. 
Practically two-thirds of the 756,500 
personal injury which oc- 
curred last year were due in some de- 
Among 
exceeding the speed limit resulted in the 
Although 
ver of accidents from this cause 


accidents 


gree to driving errors. these, 


greatest number of deaths. 
the numl 
about one-fourth of all 
which 
motoring practices, the 
prised approximately one-third of all 
deaths resulting from driving 
show that the rate of 


per accident involving excessive speed 


accounted for 


the mishaps involved improper 


fatalities com- 
errors. 
Statistics death 
was 28 per cent greater than the aver- 
age; operating on the wrong side of the 
road, 6 per cent greater; passing stand- 
cent great- 


cent 


ing street cars, nearly 2 


er 
roadways, 5 


er; going off 8 per 
greater, and reckless driving, nearly 37 
per cent greater than the average. 
The analysis of actions of pedestrians 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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Arson Here which took the lives of seven persons. has its shortcomings, but he says that 
and Abroad Expert work on the part of arson in- in spite of these and of the abuses to 
vestigators resulted in sentences that which it has been subjected it has 

Two recent cases in Europe in con- total seventy years for one of the served the companies so well that they 
nection with the crime of arson have criminals, life imprisonment for an- have found no satisfactory substitute 
sused wide attention—the beheading cther and hanging for a third. This for it. A few of them, he points out, 
of Van der Lube, found guilty of the latter sentence was imposed by the have tried other systems in a limited 


fire, and the execution of a 
Austria for farm 
The winter 
issue of Safeguarding America Against 
Fire, while contrasting American sen- 
tences for with 
that may 
begin to feel more secure against fire- 
that of 
Scranton, Pa., con- 
Bruno was ar- 
rested for setting fire to a dwelling in 
which a little girl was burned to death. 
He was. broughi to trial and speedily 
convicted on the charge of murder by 


Reichstag 


tramp in setting a 


house on fire out of spite. 


arson those imposed 


in Europe, states here we 


bugs if such convictions as 


Frank Bruno, in 


tinue to be obtained. 


arson and sentenced to death in the 
electric chair. His counsel probably 
will appeal the sentence, but even if 


he is successful, the convicted man will 
stay in prison the rest of his life be- 
this fourth conviction. 

This is not the first case, Safeguard- 


cause is his 
ing America points out, in which se- 
vere sentence has been imposed, and 
while no executions have resulted from 
obtained, one man found 
guilty in Cleveland of starting a fire 
which caused the deaths of thirteen 
people is serving a life sentence, and 
another remains to be tried. In a case 
in Chicago, the fire burned two young 
children to death and seriously injured 
the mother. The assured 
that he was responsible for the fire, 
also implicating others. He and an 
received forty-year  sen- 
tences, and a third was given thirty 
years. 

One of the worst instances of arson 
on record was a hotel fire in St. Louis, 


convictions 


confessed 


accomplice 


court, but later was commuted to life 
imprisonment. 

Such cases as these are making peo- 
ple see that the crime of arson is com- 
mitted against well as 
against the fire insurance companies, 
which report, through their organiza- 
tion, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, that fire losses in 1932 charge- 
able to incendiarism and arson 
amounted to many millions of dollars. 
Consequently, public opinion, the 
strongest weapon, is arousing itself to 
combat this evil, prosecuting attorneys 
and local authorities are cooperating, 


society as 


and loopholes in laws are being 
plugged up. 
"The Background of 
Fire Insurance” 

No one would deny that William S. 
Crawford, insurance editor of the 


Journal of Commerce, of New York, is 
one of the leading insurance journalists 
of the country. For thirty years he has 
been what he modestly describes as “an 
insurance newspaper man” and it will 
surprise no one to find that his recently 
published book, “The Background of 
Fire Insurance,” is an intelligent and 
scholarly work. Various aspects of fire 
insurance are treated in the sixteen 
chapters of the book. To this reader 
the chapter on the American Agency 
System and the one on agents’ qualifica- 
tion laws proved especially interesting. 
Mr. Crawford does not deny that the 
American agency system, which had its 
beginning a century and a quarter ago, 


way, some branch offices have been 
established and some so-called genera] 
agents have been appointed who gath- 
ered about them swarms of non-policy 
writing agents. Yet, Mr. Crawford 
says, the American agency system has 
not broken down. Regarding agents’ 
qualification laws, Mr. Crawford be- 
lieves that the fact that the general 
public has shown little interest in the 
enactment of such laws has been a 
major reason they have not accom- 
plished a great deal. He also thinks 
that probably the majority of agents, 
in number, have no real interest in 
them either, as the small business they 
do consists of the risks of themselves 
and their friends and is not likely to be 
taken away from them by newcomers, 
Agents of this class, he points out, if 
they know anything about it, know that 
the agitation for agents’ qualification 
laws is aimed at their class and natu- 
rally resent it. The chief advocates of 
such legislation, he states, are those 
agents who have built up good agencies 
and have something to lose by the in- 
discriminate appointment of additional 
competitors. Regarding the attitude of 
the companies he says that it is chang- 
ing, though for years the companies 
have been oppesed to such laws. It is 
his opinion that it is a question whether 
or not an agents’ qualification law can 
be drafted which will be effective in 
materially reducing the number of 
agents and at the same time avoid 
infringing upon rights. The chapters 
on the fleet system and on sound prin- 
ciples are likewise of especial interest. 











STRENGTH » PERMANENCE »- 


STABILITY 


Tire Automobile -Marine - Casualty «Fidelity» Surety 


IREMANS FUND GROU 


remans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 


Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


New York 


Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ : 


Boston ° 


Atlanta 
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The fi insurance business, he says, in 1932, a decrease of $3,843,004. The SMOKE 

reaches its finest development when the fire loss in Ontario during 1933 was the 

companies, whether small, medium-sized lowest since 1917. The loss not covered By RALPH REED WOLFE 

or large, old or young, are managed by by insurance was $1,452,877, a decrease 

men with clear conception of their duty of $372,915 from 1932. NE of the first assignments I had 
to hold even the balance among the —s as a member of The Spectator 


right of stockholders, employees, 


agents and policyholders. 


Death of 
F. J. Macklin 


Frank J. Macklin, president and 
treasurer of the Macklin Insurance 
Agency of Columbus, Ohio, died in that 


city Monday, Feb. 12. He was one 
of the best known and most respected 
insurance men in the state. He entered 
the business 45 years ago, and imme- 
diately took a prominent position in 
the organization, promotion and main- 
tenance of proper insurance practices. 
He had been treasurer of the Insurance 
Society of Columbus since its existence. 
His ethics were always of the highest 
standard, and his agency has occupied 
a most prominent position in the insur- 
ance field during all these years. 
Thomas J. Macklin has been elected as 
president and treasurer of the Agency 
Company to succeed the father. He 
has been secretary of the company, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the busi- 
ness. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The unemployment insurance bill in- 
troduced into the Senate by Senator 
Wagner of New York, has received the 
endorsement of Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. Miss Perkins is reported as 
saying that the bill has her unqualified 
approval. She added that she did not 
mean to say that it is the last word 
but that it is the best device that she 
had seen and the most practical. She 
added that it carried out the pledge of 
the Democratic party. The measure 
would provide for a Federal tax on 
corporations to build up unemployment 
insurance reserves, the tax to be remit- 
ted in states where unemployment 
insurance laws exist. 


Ontario Fire Loss 
Lowest Since 1917 

The number of fires in Ontario dur- 
ing December was 1567, an increase of 
130. The loss was $898,144, a decrease 
of $907,588 from December 1932. 

For the year 1933, the number of 
fires in Ontario were 15,912, an increase 
of 50 over 1932. 

The insurance loss for 1933 was $9,- 
797,274, as compared with $13,640,278 
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Elected Members of 
Governing Committee 

J. L. Parsons, president, United 
States Fire Insurance Company; John 
C. Stoddart, vice-president, New York 
Underwriters Insurance Company; 
Frank C. Hatfield, vice-president, Phoe- 
nix Insurance Company, Hartford; 
Hart Darlington, United States man- 
ager, Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Ltd.; and Gayle T. Forbush, 
United States manager, Royal Ex 
change Assurance Company, were 
elected members of the governing com- 
mittee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization at the annual 
meeting held last week. 


Kentucky Directory Lists 
455 Authorized Companies 

The insurance business of Kentucky 
is being handled through 455 author- 
ized companies, according to the annual 
directory issued by the insurance de- 
partment. 

“This number includes the strongest 
insurance companies in the world and 


one would find it wise to risk his money 
in an unlicensed organization,” Com- 
missioner G. B. Senff said in comment- 
ing on the directory. 

From Jan. 1, 1933, until Dec. 31, 
1933, only six new companies were ad- 
mitted, according to the directory. 
Thirty-three companies withdrew, 16 
of their own volition and 17 at the re- 
quest of the department, the commis- 
sioner said. 

“The closest possible scrutiny is being 
given the annual statements now being 
filed by the companies with the de- 
partment, Senff declared. 

Of the 455 companies licensed, 245 
are fire companies, 95 are casualty 
companies, 89 are life companies and 
26 are fraternals. 


Gerald E. Goggin Retires 


Gerald E. Goggin, San Francisco’s 
“dean” of city managers, with the Lon- 
don Assurance for the past 43 years, 
has been retired with favorable men- 
tion and a liberal honorarium by the 
home office management, according to 
J. M. Mendell, Pacific Coast branch 
manager. 


| accounted for 


staff some years ago was to attend a 
dinner at which the chief speaker, and, 
recall, the only speaker, 
It was 


so far as I 
was William Travers Jerome. 
the first time I had seen or heard him 
and I felt the evening had been well 
spent in spite of the fact that he en- 
gaged in few of those brilliant attacks 
upon individuals that, in part at least, 
his wide fame. There 
was, for instance, the remark he made 
to one famous lawyer of the opposition: 
“That wind-swept empty cavern which 
my opponent is pleased to call his 
mind.” - *£ 


UT though he did little of that sort 

of thing, to my regret, and men- 
tioned not at all the famous Thaw trials 
in which, years before, he had played 
so prominent a part, he was a most in- 
teresting and inspiring speaker and I 
was sorry to read of his death last week. 

* ~ * 

UNDERSTAND that in spite of the 
great work Mr. Jerome did in uncov- 
ering and punishing corruption in New 
York he was annoyed whenever he was 


called a reformer. Surely there was 


about him none of the smugness nor the 
I am at a loss to understand why any- | 


everlasting display of negative virtues 
which have attached to some of those 
who have devoted their lives to setting 
the rest of us right. Back in the days 
when Miss Nesbit and Mr. Thaw were 
so much in the public eye ladies did not 
smoke cigarettes, at least in public, and 
in many circles cigarette smoking by 
men was looked upon as being slightly 
immoral. Mr. Jerome smoked cigarettes 
all the time. He never made any secret 
of the fact that he took a drink (of 
spirits) whenever he felt like it. He 
likewise enjoyed playing poker and not, 
as the expression is, “for fun.” Some- 
one recently wrote of him that he used 
language at the head of his raiding 
parties that would have mantled 
Charles G. Dawes’ cheeks with blushes. 
His own platform was good government 
and honesty in public office. 


- * ~ 
HE insurance scandal of 1905 re- 
sulted in his obtaining 56 indict- 


ments against a majority of New York’s 
most prominent insurance men and he 
was completely exonerated by a com- 
mission appointed by Governor Hughes 
of charges that he had been lax in his 
duty in this connection. 
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New Jersey Underwriters 
in Semi-Annual Meeting 
TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 21—In spite of 


unfavorable weather and traveling con- 
ditions, a good attendance was had at 
the ni-annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters in 
session today at the Hotel Stacey- 
Trent. About 60 members were present 


at the morning meeting, which was fea- 
tured by the report of President Wil- 
liam Hurtzig and the adoption at the 
business meeting of a resolution on the 
indiscriminate appointment of agents 
by the companies which has elicited 
numerous complaints against non-pol- 
icy writing agents, and stating that the 
offending companies could no longer ex- 
pect the support of members of the 
association. 

At a breakfast meeting preceding the 
morning session a discussion on high- 
way safety was led by Dr. H. J. Stack 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. The members 
later heard C. A. Gunderson, vice-presi- 
dent of the First Bancroft Corporation, 
who spoke on “Premium Financing.” 

An address on the “Insurance Code” 
by Edwin J. Cole, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation, is scheduled for the afternoon 
session. Other speakers scheduled are 
John R. Dumont, manager of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, on “I. U. B. 
Covers” and George W. Nixon, superin- 
tendent of agents of the Marine Office 
of America, on “Inland Marine Insur- 
ance.” 


Auto Mishaps Analyzed 
(Concluded from page 25) 


involved in accidents last year shows 
that in many instances pedestrians took 
their own lives in their hands. More 
than 800 were killed in crossing inter- 
sections against signals and 360 met 
death crossing intersections diagonally. 
More than 3300 pedestrians were killed 
because of crossing streets between in- 
tersections and 1460 met death darting 
out into streets from behind parked 
cars, while 2250 were killed while walk- 
ing along rural highways. The figures 
show also that 1680 children were killed 
while playing in the street. 


Oklahoma Adopts Definition 


The nation-wide definition and inter- 
pretation of the writing powers of ma- 
rine and transportation insurers has 
been adopted by the Oklahoma State In- 
surance Board, effective March 1. 
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Status of Missouri Rate Case 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 20.—The ap- 
plication of various stock fire insur- 
ance companies for a permanent in- 
junction to prevent the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and other Missouri 
officials from interfering with the com- 
panies continuing to charge a 16 2/3 per 
cent increase in rates on fire and wind- 
storm insurance put into effect on June 
1, 1930, has been taken under advise- 
ment by a special Federal tribunal of 
three judges. The dispute involves sev- 
eral million dollars in impounded pre- 
miums collected since June 1, 1930. 
Final arguments in the were 
heard by the special court on Feb. 19. 


case 


National Fire Promotions 

Four officers of the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford were 
advanced on the official staff at a meet- 
ing of directors of the company on Mon- 
day. Secretary H. B. Collamore was 
elected vice-president and secretary, 
and Assistant Secretaries W. C. 
Browne, W. W. Corry and S. W. Prince 
were made secretaries of the company. 
All other officers were reelected with the 
exception of C. C. Hewitt, resigned. 


Elected Vice-Presidents 


Guy N. Gardner, secretary, and J. M. 
B. Petriken were elected vice-presidents 
of the Merchants Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Denver, at the annual meeting 
of the company held last week. Hazel 
O’Neil was elected secretary. Three 
new directors were added to the board, 
Guy N. Gardner, Edward L. Wood and 
Clyde H. Gardner. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











Van Schaick's Report 
to N. Y. Legislature 


(Concluded from page 12) 


of managing the underlying mortgages 
involved in the rehabilitation proceed- 
ings. 

The fire insurance 
past year showed a 
volume of business, the report states. 
The resulting releases of reserves and 
a favorable loss experience will be re- 
flected in gains from underwriting. The 
capital adjustments in process for sev- 
eral years appear now to have reached 
a normal state, although some mergers 
have occurred and a few others are un- 
der way. Marine insurance operations 
showed no marked change for the year 
but there was an increase in tax 
revenue amounting to about $12,500. 

The cooperative fire companies, num- 
bering 165, of which 29 are advance 
premium companies, have required at- 
tention to enable them to meet existing 
conditions. These companies felt se- 
verely the banking situation when it 
was serious in the small communities 
of the State. 

Indications point to 
total casualty premiums, although some 
individual companies show increases 
over the previous year. Company 
executives are stressing sound under- 
writing and quality of risks rather than 
volume. Care in investments is being 
exercised and expenses are being re- 
duced wherever possible. Mutual com- 
pensation companies had a good under- 
writing experience during 1933 and all 
have paid dividends. 

At the beginning of 1933 there were 
867 active and 29 inactive insurance 
companies under the supervision of the 
Department. During the year the 
Liquidation Bureau of the Department 
closed 28 proceedings, making a total 
of 132 terminated since the establish- 
ment of the Bureau twenty-five years 
ago. There are pending 47 liquidations 
and 19 rehabilitations of companies. 

Examinations of companies during 
1933 totaled 184. Superintendent Van 
Schaick discusses the matter of exam- 
inations at length in his report and 
urges a larger provision by the Legis- 
lature for this vitally important and 
growing work. 

The receipts of the Department dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, it is stated in 
the report, were $2,766,165 and the ex- 
penses $857,742, leaving a balance of 
$1,908,423 to the State Treasury. 

The report includes recommendations 
for a number of changes in the Insur- 
Law and related statutes. 
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Urges Salesmanship In 
Selling Fire Insurance 


Wm. Quaid Analyzes Future Demands 
and Stresses Need of Campaign to 
End Price Conscious Methods 


In an address before the Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh Tuesday, William 
Quaid, executive vice president of one 
of the Home fleet of companies, declared 
that no business is so poorly sold as 
fire insurance. In many instances, he 
explained, the agent merely furnishes 
that which the property owner demands 
when he supplies him with fire insur- 
ance, but when it comes to a new cover- 
age, such as use and occupancy 
insurance which may require some sell- 
ing and explaining, he lacks the proper 
psychology. 

“However,” Mr. Quaid continued, 
“the time has come when stock fire in- 
surance if it is to meet the demands 
that will be made upon it and if it is 
to play the same important part in the 
future of the financial life of this coun- 
try that it has in the past two things, 
I believe, are absolutely essential. First 
—that the fire insurance companies 
themselves develop aé_ real _ selling 
psychology. By this I mean, they must 
carry on an educational campaign, not 
nly with the agents, but with the buy- 
ers as well. I say this for the reason 
that stock fire insurance has thought 
so little of this part of their activity, 
that we have developed a curious com- 
plex. No matter what we have to offer 
n competition, we are only price con- 
scious. I think this is true because we 
have lost confidence in the fairness of 
the business in which we are engaged. 
‘efore, secondly—I believe it is nec- 

for us to analyze our situation 
»e whether or not stock fire insur- 
ance is not done on such a fine and 
fair basis, that we can carry our story 
to the community with the same pride 
he life insurance man carries his story 
to the community. 

“I believe the agent must know more 
about the company operation, and must 
know more of the possibilities of the 
ess to understand why he should 
ve confidence in the fineness and fair- 
ess of stock fire insurance. And this 
ry must be worked out for him and 
carried to him by the company. To 
ow you what I mean: How many 
ents have this kind of information? 
lake for instance The Home Insurance 
: Going back to 1930 before 
‘he great break in security values. Had 


‘ne Home cut its rate only 10% for 
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C. D. HARRIS 


In charge of arrangements for the 
mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, at 
Louisville, the week of March 1%. 








the previous ten years, that is from 
1920-1930, they would have completely 
wiped out their surplus, impaired their 
capital and been an insolvent institu- 
tion. The effect of cutting the rate 
only 10% for any company for ten 
years would have been the same. What 
I mean to get at is this: If the agent 
had this and similar information and 
he had confidence in the ability of the 
management of his companies, it wou!d 
seem to me he could go to the buyer 
with an entirely different feeling in 
meeting sales resistance. 

“T still think we have an inhibition 
that fire insurance and its allied lines 
are largely sold on a friendship basis. 
Outside of the little household furniture 
er dwelling risk, that no longer is true. 
That stopped many years ago when the 
big city broker offered to the important 
buyer a completely equipped office 
furnishing engineering service, fire pro- 
tection service and schedule rating ser- 
vice. I am perfectly certain that under 
the American Agency System as it has 
progressed, that there has been brought 
into the agency ranks offices completely 
able, backed up by company service, 
to furnish the finest protection in the 
world. But I do believe it is absolutely 
necessary in the future to carry on a 
much better selling campaign for that 
which we have to offer than we have 
been doing in the past. 


Hartford Companies Make 
Changes at San Francisco 

George E. Devine, assistant manager 
of the Hartford Fire at San Francisco, 
has retired and C. A. Posey has been 
appointed his successor, according to 
Joy Lichtenstein, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the two Hartford companies. 

Mr. Devine completed thirty years 
of active service with the Hartford on 
Feb. 1, having become affiliated with 
the company in San Francisco in 1904. 
He started his insurance career in 1899. 

Mr. Posey, succeeding Mr. Devine as 
assistant manager of the Hartford Fire, 
also becomes senior assistant manager 
of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, immediately associated with 
Vice President Lichtenstein. Mr. Posey 
joined the Hartford in 1924 in the 
surety department. 

George J. Stratton will take the du- 
ties of resident manager of the metro- 
politan department of the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity, to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Posey’s advancement. 
Mr. Stratton joined the company in 
1919 and has been joint resident man- 
ager with Mr. Posey since 1926. 

Charles Page, the son of Charles R. 
Page, senior vice president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund group, becomes joint resi- 
dent manager under the new ar- 
rangement. 


Los Angeles Resident Secretary 


Vernon C. Dargan of Los Angeles, 
Pacific Coast manager for the Gulf In- 
surance Company, was elected resident 
secretary of the company at the annual 
meeting recently held at the home office 
in Dallas, Tex. 


Succeeds Gerald E. Goggin 


Charles G. Bush, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the city department 
at San Francisco for the London As- 
surance and the Manhattan Fire and 
Marine, succeeding Gerald E. Goggin 
who is retiring after forty-three years’ 
service. 


On Mississippi Commission 


J. Scott Houston, New Albany, has 
been inducted into office as a member 
of the Mississippi Insurance Commis- 
sion, succeeding the late Guy M. 
Houston, his father. Other members of 
the board are Shelby Pickett, Hatties- 
burg, chairman; H. H. Boswell, Coffee- 
ville, and Commissioner George D. 
Riley, commissioner of the state insur- 
ance department, éx-officio. 
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National Bureau Raises 
Auto P.L. Rates in Georgia 


Detailed Analysis of Loss Cost Pre- 
sented in Support of Increases on 
Both Private and Commercial Classes 


increased rates for 
Liability insurance 
State of Georgia were an- 
National Bureau of 
Underwriters. 


Effective Feb. 19, 
Automobile Public 
for the 
nounced by the 
Surety 


Casualty and 


Private passenger and commercial cars 

throughout the State are affected. 
Action is forced, the Bureau state- 
ment declares, because the companies 
have been losing money at the old rates. 
For the five policy years, 1928 to 1932, 
io for private pas- 
1931 


it was 79 per cent and in 1932, 77 per 


the average loss rat 
senger cars was 75 per cent; in 
cent. 

In commercial public liability insur- 
ance the average five year loss ratio 
was 112 per cent, that in 1931 being 97, 
and in 1932, 121 per cent. The per- 
5, the balance 
of the premium being required fur home 
office taxes, agents’ commis- 


sions, etc. 


missible loss ratio is 61. 
expenses, 


The statement shows that the aver- 
age loss cost per private passenger au- 
tomobile insured for public liability in 
the Atlanta territory in 1930 
This had 


and to $25.38 in 


was 
increased to $22.28 
in 1931 1932. The 
rates which were in effect in the same 
territory provided $20.77 with which to 
expenses. 


$18.96. 


meet the losses and claim 
The new rates provided $22.72. 

In the balance of the State the aver- 
age loss cost during 1930 was $12.35. 
It was $11.42 in 1931 but in 1982 it 
jumped to $13.92. The rates in effect 
$11.86 as compared with 
$13.92 required by the experience. The 
new rates in the balance of the State 
provide $13.03 which is still less than 


that required in 1932. 


provided 


An increase in the average loss cost 
statement con- 
tinues, may reflect an increase either in 
the claim frequency or average number 
of claims per 100 cars insured, or in 
the average cost per claim. In Georgia 
the rate raises are due almost entirely 
to the increases in the average num- 
ber of claims per 100 insured. 
In 1927, 100 private passenger cars in 
the Atlanta territory produced on the 
average four claims; in the balance of 
the State it was three. In 1931 the 


per car insured, the 


cars 


Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, Feb. 21—Governor Lehman 
has signed the bill of Senator D. T. 
O’Brien, amending Chapter 40 of the 
relation to the emer- 
gency Insurance Superin- 
tendent, by providing that the rules and 
regulations adopted under the Act shall 
cease to be effective on March 1, 1935 
or on such earlier date as the Legisla- 
ture may determine. It is Chapter 10. 

Another bill just approved as Chap- 
ter 12, is Senator John T. McCall’s bill 
amending Chapter 42, Laws of 1933, 
relative to the emergency powers of the 
Governor, so that the Act and regula- 
tions thereunder shall cease on March 
1, 1935, and approving and confirming 
all acts or omissions under this law. 

These additional bills in relation to 
insurance have been introduced in the 
Legislature. 

Senator John A. McCall, and Assem- 
blyman D. M. Stephens, amending sec- 
tion 106 and 185, Banking law, author- 
izing the banks and trust companies to 
maintain deposit insurance in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Assemblyman Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
amending section 14-a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, providing double com- 
pensation and death benefits for in- 
jured employees under eighteen years 
old employed in violation of any rule 
adopted by the Board, pursuant to 
subdivision 11 Section 146. 

Assemblyman J. A. Nicosia, amend- 
ing section 12, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law, providing that where injury 
results in disability of more than 35 
instead of 49 days, compensation shall 
be from the date of disability. 


laws of 1933, in 


powers of 





claim frequency increased to 5.4 in At- 
lanta and 3.4 in the balance of the State. 
In 1932 this frequency increased still 
further to 6.7 in Atlanta and 4.2 in the 
balance of the State. 

The commercial public liability aver- 
per car insured during 


age loss lost 
policy year 1930 was $28.57. It was 
$23.61 for 1931 and $40.22 for 1932. 


The rate in effect in the State for the 
loss and claim expenses was $23.41. The 
new rates provide $25.74, still under 
the requirement of the experience of the 
policy year 1932. 

The statement concludes with the as- 
sertion that automobile insurance must 
reflect the record of the insured auto- 
mobile owners. 
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Extension of Compensation 
Benefits Scored by Jones 


System Will Break Down Under Load, 
Casualty Assn. Manager Says; Non- 
Occupational Hazards Chief Burden 


A complete breakdown of the work- 
men’s compensation system, unless the 
tendency toward extending its 
to include life, health, accident, old age 
and unemployment insurance for work- 
ers is not promptly altered, was pre- 
dicted by F. Robertson Jones, general] 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives in an address de- 
livered at a meeting of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, New York, 
Feb. 20. 

Mr. Jones said that his prediction was 
not based on any objections there right- 
ly may be to requiring industries to 
supply these additional forms of pro- 
tection in whole or in part to their em- 
ployees. “It is rather,” he said, “be- 
cause our workmen’s compensation 
laws, their scales of benefits, and the 
administrative procedure under them 
are not adapted or suited to such situa- 
tions. If the compensation principle is 
limited to its own proper sphere and is 
not enlarged to include all the ills the 
flesh is heir to, it is practical, workable 
and beneficent.” 

Mr. Jones freely admitted that there 
is an imperative need for reform in so 
far as the present compensation system 
is concerned, but stated that the need is 
to turn back and restore the workmen’s 
compensation law to conformity with its 
original principles. He said that work- 
men’s compensation was designed as a 
substitute for the old employers’ lia- 
bility law and that it was never intend- 
ed to be a panacea for all the misfor- 
tunes which might befall the workman. 

Mr. Jones made it plain that he was 
not arguing for low compensation bene- 
fits. “To the contrary,” he declared, 
“T believe that compensation for true 
victims of occupational injuries should 
be as generous as industry can afford— 
within limits substantially below the 
wage loss. I contend merely that com- 
pensation should be reserved for the 
losses from occupational injuries alone, 
and that other misfortunes of workmen 
may need to be provided against by 
other kinds of insurance or relief, based 
largely upon different principles of re- 
sponsibility and different distribution of 
the cost.” 


scope 
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Van Schaick to Appeal 
Frankenthaler Order 


George S. Van Schaick, superinten- 
dent of insurance of the State of New 
York, has issued the following state- 
ment relative to the controversy that 
has arisen over his handling of the re- 
habilitation of title and mortgage 
guaranty companies in New York. The 
statement follows: 

I have instructed my counsel to take 
an appeal from the order of Mr. Justice 
Frankenthaler in appointing trustees in 
the I'-1 issue of mortgage certificates 


of the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company in rehabilitation. This is 
necessary in order that there be a 


prompt determination of a controversial 
question that is of highest public con- 
cern. 

The constitutionality of the Schackno 
Law under which I have been acting in 
the certificated issues is questioned. 
This constitutional question will be be- 
fore the Court of Appeals on the first 
day of the next session which will be 
Feb. 26. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion 
among certificate holders as to what ac- 
tion they want taken in regard to the 
underlying security which is theirs. 
There is also a question as to jurisdic- 
tion as between the State and Federal 
Courts which must be settled as prompt- 
ly as possible. 

Of utmost importance is that the leg- 
islature be given an opportunity to act 
in reference to a plan for aid to dis- 
tressed certificate holders whick has 
been offered through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The Moreland 
Commissioner and his counsel are about 
to present a plan which will make 
available one hundred million dollars 
($100,000,000) to relieve the distress. 

Clarification of the law as well as of 
legislative policy is in the interest of 
certificate holders. 


Bolton Named Chicago Manager 
for Consolidated Indemnity 


The Consolidated Indemnity has an- 
nounced appointment of J. W. Bolton as 
manager of its Chicago branch office 
and associated with him will be F. R. 
McGibney as claims manager and D. C. 
Anderson as field representative. They 
have been connected with the local office 
for some time. Mr. Bolton formerly 
was manager of the Georgia Casualty in 
Chicago and more recently was liability 
and compensation underwriter for the 
Ocean Accideni. 


Washington National Promotion 


James F, Ramey, who has been active 
in accident and health circles for many 
years as secretary of the Washington 
National Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, has been promoted by his company 
to be vice-president and secretary. 
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Franklin Mutual of Chicago 


The old Franklin Automobile Mutual 
of Chicago has been reorganized as the 
Franklin Mutual of Chicago with 
George P. Racine, estate man, 
president; C. F. Lauer, vice-president 
DeWitt Cleland, secretary, and Kurt 
Hitke, treasurer. Mr. Lauer formerly 
was with the Reliance Automobile Un- 
derwriters of Peoria which was taken 
over by the Central States Motorists. 


real 


Burglary Underwriters Club Elects 
Officers for the ensuing year of the 
Underwriters Club of Chi- 
cago follow: George Boynton, Stand- 
ard Accident, president; Martin Patt, 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, 
vice-president; G. F. Lieneke, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, Illinois branch, secretary-treas- 
The retiring president was A. A. 


Burglary 


urer. 
Rice, Great American. 

















MANAGEMENT 


Prompt and satisfactory service, in 
all its phases, is made possible, primar- 
ily, by good management, adequately 
supplemented by a sound underwriting 
policy and ample financial resources. 

Our couniry-wide organization is 
ever ready to serve the buyers of surety- 


ship and casualty insurance. 


American Surety 
Company 


of New York 


(ORGANIZED 1884) 


New York Casualty 
Company 


(ORGANIZED 1890) 
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Plans for Casualty Group's 
Ocean-Going Convention 
Time ha 


changes in the 


worked many stupendous 


casualty insurance busi 
rm but, up to now, one feature has 


always been as certain as death and 
annual joint meet 


Association of 


taxes. That was the 


International 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the Nat 


and Surety Agents at 


Springs, West Va. 


iation of 
White 


Once, 


ional Assoc Casualty 
Sulphur 


indeed, when 


“$? WE DO OUR PART S¥ 


all roads led to the Century of Progress 


at Chicago, it looked as if the great 


annual casualty conclave would go 


there, too, but when it came down to 


a decision, the leaders were overcome 


with Greenbriar nostalgia, and at the 


1933 familiar faces 


familiar 


meeting the old, 


were to be found at the old, 


places. But the most thoroughly con- 


ventionalized convention in the insur- 


ance business is due for an overhauling 
in 1934. The group, 


casualty strong- 
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kor years the Maryland 


Casualty Company has 


maintained a Washington Service ag 
Bureau to give up-to- sho-mninnte infor- 





mation on “opportunitie s for sec uring Gaveneeet busi- 


ness. It frequently provides 


all without cost 


personal 


representation, except legal services, to handle promptly 
the most intimate details of this business. 


It is constantly furnishing by te legraph, tele phone and 
letters from the National Capital valuable and varied in- 
formation to attorneys, bankers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, exporters, contractors and public officials concerned 
with the rulings, opinions, reports, documents, records, 


or other data from the Federal branches 


States Government. 


of the United 
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hold of conservatism though it is, has 
decided on a radical departure. Tradi- 
tional preparations for the meeting wil] 


be discarded. Prize golfers of other 
years, such as A. Duncan Reid, C. 8, 
Burras and Jack Yost, will, if they ex. 


pect to add to their trophies, have to 
brush up on their shuffieboard game, 
and such a horseshoe pitcher extra. 
ordinary as Allen Spencer may find his 
prowess cramped by the 
quirements of deck 
men this 
figuratively, 


refined re- 
quoits. For the 
year 
but actually, at sea. 


casualty will be, not 

En route to Bermuda is the meeting- 
place of the convention this year, 
Either the “Queen of Bermuda” or the 
“Monarch of Bermuda”, sister ships of 
Line, will 
ting. The date 


the Furness offer the set- 
of sailing from New 
York has been tentatively set for Oc- 
tover 10, 1934, and the return to New 
York on the October 15, 
It may be later to change 
these dates, but they are approximately 
correct. The 


morning of 
necessary 


rates per 
$100, the 
round-trip steamer 


person are 

including 
passage, state room 
with bath, all meals and hotel accommo- 
dations in Bermuda. The transporta- 
tion committee is making arrangements 
for reduced railroad rates from points 
cutside of New York, to New York and 
return. The convention 
be held aboard ship, exclusive use of 
the ship’s auditorium having been ob- 
tained for that purpose. 


under amount 


sessions will 


Beha Now Batting 
For Babe Ruth 


James A. Beha was a pinch hitter 
over radio station WOR last Wednes- 
day night for Babe Ruth, who is now 
in training with the New York Yankees 
in Florida. The General Manager and 
Counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
who returned from an out-of-town trip 
late Wednesday afternoon, stepped at 
6:30 P. M. into the breech left by the 
government cancellation of the Babe 
Ruth Boys Clu> program sponsored by 
the Standard Oil Companies. Mr. 
Beha’s program was a fifteen-minute 
interview on safety and casualty insur- 
He was questioned by 14-year- 
old William Leslie, Jr., son of the 
Bureau’s Associate General Manager. 
Following the government’s action, the 
Standard Oil donated its remaining 
radio time in the Boys Club series to 
the Eastern Conference of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators. 


ance. 
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Alber’ W. Whitney Twenty 


Years With National Bureau 

Albe W. Whitney, associate general 
manag of the National Bureau of 
Casua! and Surety Underwriters, 
was diverted from the work of a very 
usy day last Thursday when a dele- 
gation representing his associates 
brought into his room a large bouquet 
f flowers. “What’s this for?” asked 
Mr. Whitney. 

“Oh, that is to call your attention to 
the fact that this is the twentieth 
anniversary of your coming with the 
Burea answered someone. 


Mr. Whitney grinned, “Is that really 
9 


so? Well, a lot of things have hap- 


pened since that day.” 

Mr. Whitney came to the predecessor 
of the Bureau in 1914. It was then 
known as the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau. He came from 
the New York Insurance Department 


where he had been assisting to get the 
new workmen’s compensation law going. 

Mr. Whitney’s chief and best 
work has been in connection with con- 
servation or He 
has won a national reputation in con- 
nection with this, being at this time 
not only head of the work in the Bureau 
but vice president of the National 
Safety Council in charge of education, 
a prime mover in the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, 
and the head of various safety educa- 
tional activities in other organizations. 

Mr. Whitney is preceded in point of 
seniority in the Bureau only by Miss 
M. Bodecker, private secretary to 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, and Milton Acker, manager of 
the Compensation and Liability Depart- 
ment. 


loved 


accident prevention. 


Hartford Accident Elects 
Four to Official Staff 


Following the annual meeting of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany held at Hartford, Conn., Thurs- 
day, Feb. 15, the directors of the com- 
pany elected the following offi- 
Wallace Stevens, vice president; 
Frank R. Aikin, secretary; 
Edmund G. Armstrong, assistant secre- 
tary, and William R. Liedike, assistant 
secretary. 

Wallace 
Harvard 
1901, 
nected 


Ve w } 


new 
cers: 


assistant 


from 
class of 


Stevens graduated 
University in the 
After graduation he 
with the editorial staff of the 
ork Tribune. Later he studied 
law, was admitted to the Bar and en- 
gaged in law practice in New York City. 


was con- 
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In 1908 he joined the American Bond- 
ing Company of Baltimore as counse! 
at the New York office of the company. 
In 1913, when the activities of the 
American Bonding with 
those of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, Mr. Stevens acted 
in a similar capacity for that company. 
In 1916 he joined the staff of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company 
has super 
the 


were merged 


where, since that time, he 
vised the 


company, devoting his time especially 


legal work of 


general 


to the supervision of fidelity and surety | 


claims. 

Frank R. Aiken began his insurance 
career with the National Surety Com 
pany in 1904, and for nine years served 
in the that 
company as and 
superintendent. 
ford Accident and Indemnity Company 
eb. 10, 1914, as superintendent of the 
Burglary Department and 


burgiary department of 


adjuster, inspector 


company’s 


has continued to serve in that capacity. | 


Edmund G. Armstrong was connected 
from 1899 to 1907 with the engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company of 
Pittsburgh, serving part of that time 
in the British division of the company 
at Manchester, England. In 1908 he 
returned from England to Baltimore 
and studied in the Baltimore University 
School of Law from which he graduated 
in 1911. He joined the surety claim 
department of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland in July, 1910, 
and two years later was transferred 
from the Home Office to Texas, where 
he served as special agent and later 
as branch manager at Dallas. He was 
appointed state su»:rvisor fcr the 
company in 1916. The following year 
he joined the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company as supe1intendent 
of the Bonding Department of the New 
York office. He was called to the Home 
Office in 1920 to serve as superintendent 
of the Contract Bond Department, 
which position he has held since then. 

William R. Liedike 
with the American Bonding Company 
of Baltimore from 1901 to 1912. He 
served in the fidelity and surety and 
burglary insurance departments of that 
company in both its Philadelphia and 
New York offices. In 1912 he joined 
the Equitable Surety Company as as- 
sistant secretary in the company’s New 
York City headquarters. Mr. Liedike 
‘oined the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company in 1914, has 
served the company as superintendent 
of its Public Official and Depository 
Bond Department. 


was connected 


and 


He came to the Hart- | 





The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


S straws heaped one by one upon a 
hn camel must ultimately break the 
poor animal’s back, so must there be a 
to the abiding fait which 
powers a man to bear the injustices 
heaped upon him by those who sell and 


limit em- 


still believe that he will one day get 
the better of a bargain. The crushing 
weight of the fatal straw fell upon 


this more or less idealistic writer this 
morning and ended a valiant but fruit- 
less search for an altruistic motive be 
hind a price tag. Tirelessly have I 
conducted the search but now, sad, dis- 
illusioned and a bit wiser, I 
defeat. 


admit 


* K 

Ate submitting daily with great 

fortitude to price decrees that 
seem little short of outright piracy, it is 
only natural to look forward to a bar- 
gain day of any description with high 
One joyously anticipates the 
opportunity to recoup some of his 
former losses. While I do not condone 
the practice of rate cutting my disap- 
proval has been somewhat passive for 
the simple reason that I have never 
purchased an article at a rate, which, 
supposedly cut, turned out to be more 
than fair at best. 


hopes. 


* * * 
EVERTHELESS, 

in the 
ago that 


when I read 
newspapers some time 
Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York had ordered a rebate, after a 
fashion, of a portion of the taxicab 
which had been illegally col- 
lected in that city this winter, I believed 
that the gods had at last smiled upon 
the downtrodden. The plunder was to 
be reimbursed to the taxicab-riding 
public on Mondays of three successive 
weeks in the form of a one-third reduc- 
tion from the meter reading on those 
days. The share due me was modest, I 
admit, but I was determined to collect 
merely for the pleasure I expected to 
derive from exacting the retribution. 
The occasion presenting itself this week 
on one of the favored Mondays I hailed 
a cab bearing the reduction sign for the 
usual dash to the Pennsylvania Station. 
The tariff for the ride normally 
amounts to 20 cents. At the rate de 
clared to be illegal it amounted to 25 
cents. This morning, however, my 
driver started madly out in the wrong 
direction and after I had persuaded 
him to turn around and we had finally 
reached the station, the meter regis- 
tered 30 cents, which proves something 
or other. 


fares 




































































Early Returns of Casualty and Miscellaneous Companies for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1933 


This information will be supplemented from week to week by additional reports 
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